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INDIA IN A CHANGING ASIA 


KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 


ia seconp world war has precipitated two profound psy- 


- chological changes in the collective consciousness of Nationalist 
' India—changes a comprehension of which is essential in order to 


understand the contemporary and rather baffling behavior of such 
popular leaders as Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, of the All-India National Congress 
party. Why the actions of Nationalist India have not followed the 
generally expected pattern of a well-timed revolt, in spite of a 
world upheaval, is the question which has been uppermost in the 
minds of most occidental observers of Asiatic affairs. The question 
cannot be answered, however, by any naive Procrustean efforts at 
“leg-chopping” Indian incidents in order to fit them neatly into a 
remote Marxian frame of reference as the current fashion seems 
to be. It can be answered only by taking into account the strength 
and weaknesses of the Indian movement itself. On that score I 
feel that the two important changes in the outlook of Nationalist 
India resulting directly from the raging world conflict might pro- 
vide a clue. 

The first of these psychological changes has been the realization, 
by the guiding spirits of Indian Nationalism, that the movement 
they have been directing is no longer a straightforward struggle 
between India and Great Britain. Both the so-called China Incident 
and the European war have forced the erstwhile private and the 
behind-closed-doors dispute between Indian nationalists and Brit- 
ish imperialists out into the open and posed it squarely on a world 
setting. In consequence, the Indian leaders have come to realize 
that they must do more than pit themselves and their millions of 
followers against British imperialism. It is quite likely that in the 


resultant confusion they have temporarily lost their usually con- 


fident hold over political forces in India. It is also quite likely that 


> the current political confusion in India reflects the mental confusion 


of Nationalist India’s leaders, who had for years and years trained 
«5> 
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acific Affairs 
themselves in the art and techniques of fighting British imperial 
ism but have now suddenly discovered that they have a vastly dif. 
ferent struggle on their hands, 

For one can be a little flippant and still maintain with a degree 
of validity that as China’s struggle, by and large, has all the assets 
and the liabilities of a Y.M.C.A. revolution, so has the Indiay 
movement all the earmarks of an Inner Temple revolution. No 
less than eight out of every ten leaders with an All-India prominence 
bear the legend on their visiting cards: Barrister-at-Law. Thus a 
great majority of first-rank Indian leaders are the finished products 
of the British public school system and especially of the Inner Tem. 
ple in London. Included in this general category are such names 
as Gandhi, Nehru, Patel, Desai, and Prasad. If we broaden the 
category to include all with training in Great Britain, it would 
include the Indian firebrand Bose, Mrs. Naidu, and a host of 
others. In consequence, most Indian leaders with an All-India repu- 
tation and following are adept at the parliamentary ways of fight- 
ing, and even when they are forced to revolutionary actions, their 
revolution still retains the overtones of what is loosely known as 
the “British sense of fair play” and the “public school tie”—which 
means, at its worst, that a barrister should address his contending 
lawyer as “my learned friend” even when he thinks that the fellow 
is a bungling idiot. It is quite natural, therefore, that Indian leaders 
with such training are not feeling quite at home amidst a revolu- 
tionized struggle which has at last outgrown the traditional pat 
tern of an Indo-British controversy. 

Indians know by now how to fight Britain, but they feel uneasy 
at the prospect that sniping at them from across the fence might 
include some elements other than the British. Hence it is that neither 
Gandhi nor even Nehru seems to be in any particular hurry to 
start a mass movement; they need time, it seems, to recover their 
bearings. Of course, individual civil disobedience is already on, 
but it seems almost like a peculiarly Gandhian effort to clarify 
Indian issues abroad by the drama and the color of direct action 


protest, without complicating them any further at home with the — 


impact of a mass movement. 
The second psychological change is clinched by the first one; 
«6» 
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India in a Changing Asia 


~ jt concerns the mental frontiers of Nationalist India. Because thus 


far India’s struggle has been a private affair between herself and 
Great Britain, India’s frontier, too, has always been on the Thames 


in contravention of the logic of geography. But, while the contem- 


porary war has extended the frontiers of all other nations, it has 
by some odd chance reduced India’s frontiers to the realism of 
geography. In consequence, Indian leaders have been more con- 
cerned lately with possible friends and probable foes just across 
the country’s boundaries than ever before. It must be made clear 
that this mental change has come only over Nationalist India; for 
Official India has always been bright-eyed about its own imperial 
interests. It was left to the second World War to clear the vision 
of Nationalist India, whose preoccupation with Great Britain had 
hitherto blurred the political outlook, to the neglect of all other 
considerations pertaining to a free India’s position in a changed 
Asia. It may be that the Indian leaders are of the opinion that 
India is now at the turn of the home stretch leading to freedom, 
and that they are taking time to envisage a soon-to-be-free India’s 
Asiatic role before rounding the corner. 

With a greater realism as to the future frontiers of India has 
come a deeper consciousness of the Sino-Japanese struggle on 
India’s Far Eastern frontier on one hand, and of the developing 
struggle in the Near Eastern countries on India’s western border 
on the other. It is becoming daily clearer to the Indian leaders that 


__ whether England wins or loses, “continental regionalism” is bound 


gradually to replace the old empire idea. Even if India becomes 
free in the ensuing transition, she will have to maintain her na- 
tional integrity in a closely knit Asiatic bloc. That Great Britain 


_ exerts and will continue to exert for some time to come (except 


in the event of an outright defeat at the hands of the Axis powers) 
a significant influence over the destiny of Asiatic millions is plain 
to the present writer. He is also aware of the fact that the policies 
and actions of both the United States and Russia will have an 
influence in the shaping of the coming order in Asia. He feels, 
however, that these aspects of the Asiatic tangle are quite known 
to the Western world and that his purpose here is simply to de- 
scribe the rather less known Asiatic forces which might play a 
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Pacific Affair; 
more significant role in deciding the issues than most experts sus. 
pect. There are evidences that the same awareness is growing 
among the more realistic of the Indian leaders. In consequence, 
strategically situated as India is between the Near Eastern Muham. 
madan world and the Far Eastern Buddhist world, Indian leaders 
have been quickened with the idea of relating the eventual politica! 
independence of their country with the emerging Asiatic regionalism, 


oo India’s consequent approach to the Near Eastern 
countries of Asia has however been temporarily abandoned 
because of the strange attitude taken by a section of the Indian 
Muhammadans. Since there is a growing fear in Nationalist circles 
that perhaps under the smoke-screen of an India-Near East rap. 
prochement a section of the Muslim population of India—especially 
Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah and his Muslim League—might be 
working toward the dismemberment of India, the Congress party 
has shelved, at least for the time being, the process started at the 
Ramgarh session of the All-India National Congress at which a 
delegation of Egyptian Wafdists was present. For at long las, 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, president of the Muslim League, has 
played his trump card. Speaking before the 100,000 Muhammadans 
who attended the annual session of the Muslim League at Lahore, 
he advocated the long-dreaded proposal to partition the country 
into a Hindu India and a Muslim India. When Mr. Jinnah, from 
the Muslim League platform, predicated “the peace and happiness 
of the people of this sub-continent” on the country’s division into 
“autonomous national states,” the Nationalists were borne out in 


3 


their contention that the time might not be ripe to go ahead with | © 


their plan of knitting India closer to the Near Eastern forces work- | 


ing toward an Asiatic bloc. 

From what can be gathered from his fragmentary statements, 
as well as from the Lahore resolution of the Muslim League, Mr. 
Jinnah’s plan seems to be the formation of a Muslim federation of 
Northern India, based upon the 80,000,000 Muhammadans of the 
country. The proposed Muslim federation would include the present 
Northwest Frontier Province, the Native State of Kashmir,’ and 


1 Predominantly Muslim in population, but ruled by a Hindu Maharajah. 
«<8> 
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India in a Changing Asia 
the Punjab, and would stretch eastward as far as the Burmese 
border, embracing the rich provinces of Bengal and Assam in its 


: topographical triangle. The city of Lahore, according to Mr. Jinnah, 
: would be the capital of this Muslim state. After slicing off the rich 


base of the Indian peninsula in the interest of the Muslim minority, 
Mr. Jinnah would be generous enough to let “Gandhi and his 


Hindus” take the immense area to the south. 


This undoing of India’s natural topography is based on what 
the Muslim League calls “the basic principle” which runs as fol- 
lows: “Geographically contiguous units shall be demarcated into 
regions which should be so constituted, with such territorial read- 
justments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority, as in the Northwest and Eastern 
Zones of India, should be grouped to constitute ‘Independent 
States’ in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign.” Even such powers as “defense, external affairs, com- 
munications and customs” are to be independent of the policies of 
the remaining Indian mainland. 

Now so far as the contiguous areas of the Northwest Frontier 
Province, the State of Kashmir and the Punjab are concerned, 
Mr. Jinnah has merely resurrected the older Muhammadan dream 
of “Pakistan.” The idea of turning India’s “Northwest territory” 
into a Muhammadan Empire is quite old, and it has found strong 
expression in Urdu and Persian poetry. Especially in the musings 
of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the greatest Muslim poet of his time, 
“Pakistan”—flanked as it would be by the Muslim countries of 
Afghanistan and Iran—was conceived as the first step toward re- 
establishing Pan-Islam in Asia and southern Europe. By going 
so far as to include the Provinces of Bengal and Assam in the 
proposed Muslim federation, Mr. Jinnah has gone the visionary 
Iqbal one better. 

Having recovered from the first shock of the bold proposition, 
Nationalist India has begun to perceive the hidden dynamite in 
Mr. Jinnah’s idea. The very impracticability of the partition plan, 
the Nationalists seem to realize, will necessitate endless and fruit- 
less discussions and parleys, sidetracking the larger issue of national 
independence, And the ensuing impasse is bound to postpone still 
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Pacific Affairs 
further the projected revival of mass civil disobedience in contras 
to individual civil disobedience. The British, on their part, and 
naturally for different reasons, have also been quick to see the in. 
creased danger to their interests in India. Pressed by a major war 
in Europe and disturbing movements both in the Near and the 
Far East, the prime concern of the British is, of course, to have 
quick settlement in India to insure a strong as well as a united 
Indian support in the present conflict. Also, from the British point 
of view, something more fundamental is at stake: the political 
and administrative unity of All-India, Great Britain’s proudest 
boast, is endangered by Mr. Jinnah’s demand. The fast-changing 
temper of the Muslim League might soon make the British feel 
like a Frankenstein lorded over by a creature of his own making. 

More violent have been the reactions of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Hindu counterpart of the Muslim League mentality. This 
communal body of the Hindus is quite strong both in numbers 
and in economic power. Dead set against any territorial revision 
of India, the Hindu Mahasabha has time and again raised the 
bogey of a “Muhammadan conspiracy in northern India” and at- 
tributed to Mr. Jinnah a role similar to that of Konrad Henlein 
during the Sudetenland crisis. Only recently it welcomed, in a 
formal resolution, the publication of Jinnah-Viceroy correspondence, 
because it “brought into the light the conspiracy which Mr. Jinnah 
and the Muslim League are organizing to create facilities for the 
Muslim powers and Muslim countries for aggression against India 
by demanding, on the one hand, that Indian troops should not be 
used against any Muslim power or country and, on the other, 
that the present proportion of the Muslims in the Indian Army 
should not be reduced.” 

Supported by the Hindu Mahasabha, the Hindu ruler of the 
native State of Kashmir could successfully resist any Muslim en- 
croachment upon his sovereign rights. The first gun has already 
been fired in this direction. The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Indian Princes, has taken up the Hindu 
Mahasabha slogan of “Hinduism in Danger” and exhorted his 
fellow Hindu rulers to prepare themselves to be the saviors of 
Hinduism. This was at the reception given to him at Delhi by 
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" India in a Changing Asia 
© the Hindu Mahasabha. The martial Sikhs of the Punjab, tradi- 


tionally hostile to the Muhammadans, are also bound to join forces 
with the Hindu Mahasabha and the Maharajah of Kashmir, for 


- they are themselves a minority pitted against another major minor- 


ity, and the Punjab has been their homeland since the birth of 
Sikhism. 

Perhaps it is this knowledge of the inherent rivalries of dif- 
ferent religious communities in India which prompts Mr. Jinnah to 
suggest “plans for two Indias—Muslim and Hindu—which are as 
unlike as Germany and France.” How much more unlike each 
other would he find his “Pakistan” and Iran or Afghanistan, or 
Turkey for that matter? Sooner or later he would have to join 
his Muhammadan federation with them, if his dream of Pan- 
Islam is to come true. The ideal of Pan-Islamism as a political 
hegemony must contend with the reality that all the Muhammadan 
countries at the moment are nationalistic in their outlook. This is 
borne out by the fact that time and again Muslim statesmen in 
such Muhammadan countries as Turkey, Egypt, and Iraq have 
sympathized with the policies of the Indian National Congress in 
contrast to those of the All-India Muslim League. The late Kemal 
Pasha was an outspoken critic of many an Indian Muhammadan 
leader, and he denounced the Caliphate movement in India. The 
Egyptian Wafdists sent a delegation on to the annual session of 
the Indian Congress only two years ago. This manifest apathy on the 
part of the Near Eastern Muhammadan countries toward the 
Muslim League’s dream of an Islamic Empire clearly shows that 
“Pan” movements cannot spread beyond where nationalism rules. 
Alliances are the only thing that can be achieved in their place, 
and alliances among nationalistic countries would not and could 
not always keep within racial and cultural bounds. In 1914, for 
instance, many Muslim countries arrayed themselves against each 
other to prosecute a war initiated by rival European powers. De- 
spite the fact that the Turkish Caliph issued a formal summons to 
a Holy War at the outbreak of the World War, the Indian Muslims 
themselves remained loyal to the British and fought against Turkish 
Muslims. Likewise, the Arab Muslims proclaimed a war against 
the Turkish Muhammadans. 
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Pacific Affair; 

Consequently, Mr. Jinnah’s dream of a Muslim Empire based 
upon common religion would find it hard to survive the shocks of 
rampant nationalisms. In spite of Mr. Jinnah’s unwillingness t 
admit it, all students of India agree that the Indian Muslim is more 
like his Hindu compatriot than like his foreign co-religionists, 
Moreover, the tendency toward religious or racial fragmentation 
knows no end once it gets going. Czechoslovakia had its Czechs 
and Slovaks and, finally, the Sudeten German. By the same token, 
the proposed Muslim federation in Northern India is likely to have 
its Shias and Sunnis—only the other day there were serious riots a 
Lucknow between these two Muslim sects—and its Aryans and 
Semites. Further national fragmentation seems to be contrary to the 
spirit of the time, which seeks ever wider international order. This 
is as true of India as of other countries of mixed population. 

Moreover, accumulated experience in the international field since 
the World War is apt to make one wary of any partition plan. The 
Treaty of Versailles, under a peculiar interpretation of the Wilsonian 
doctrine of “self-determination of peoples,” set up statelets on the 
singular basis of nationality or race or religion. However com- 
mendable the Versailles trend of “Balkanization” in Europe was, it 
did subordinate, to the consuming desire of small groups to form 
their own separate governments, two factors which are necessary 
to make a successful modern state in this aggressive world. These 
two needs, boldly stated, are, first, a sufficiently large and more or 
less naturally fortified geographical unit as a “place in the sun” and, 
second, a sound relationship between the geographical area and the 
national economy. We are now paying the price of neglecting these 
two factors at Versailles: Memel, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
and Poland are gone, and many more small nations, some not of 
the Versailles brand, have disappeared or are on the verge of dis- 
appearance. 

The Indian peninsula has such natural boundaries as to be the 
envy of other nations. Surrounded on three sides by sea and on the 
fourth by the insurmountable ranges of the Himalayas and the 
Hindu Kush, India is a perfect geographical whole, equipped with 
ideal natural frontiers. A large country, rich in natural resources 
like the United States and Russia, India can have a more or less self- 
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based : sufficient economy. To partition it would be to set aside what nature 
cks of [F and history have so generously endowed. It would also amount to 
ess to fF providing ambitious foreign powers with a base of action right on 
more " the Indian peninsula. It would be national suicide. 

onists, [| It would also be an indication of an unforgivable lack of grasp 
tation [F — of what is now going on in Europe and the Far East. We all may 
‘zechs [have our different theories and sympathies as to the two major wars 
oken, that are raging around us, but it is plain to all of us what is emerging 
-have [EF out of them. Whether we like it or not, a theory and even practice 
ots at of “regionalism”—or reorganization of the world in large continental 
sand [EF areas on the basis of geographic proximity and economic nearness— 
0 the is on the march to replace the old empire idea. Germany and Italy in 


This Europe, the United States in the Western Hemisphere, and Japan 
’ in Asia, wittingly or unwittingly, are contributing heavily in this 


since [J reshaping of international order. In the light of this ever-increasing 
The consolidation of geographic areas, right before our eyes, who but the 
nian [fF politically unimaginative would suggest topographical fragmenta- 
1 the [tion of an already existing major geographical unit? Indian trends 
com. —[ toward unity are reinforced by the world trend. 

as, it The greatest difficulty in the path of “Pakistan,” however, would 
form come from the masses, both Hindu and Muslim. For “autonomous 
sary national states” cannot be created save through a large-scale re- 
hese — shuffling and rehabilitation of the peoples. And people have their 
eor | — roots, deep roots, in the locale of their birth and of their ancestors. 
and, | They have economic ties wherever they have been making a living. 
|the | Even such people have been known to have made their exodus 
hese | — in olden times, but only under unbearable oppression. In contem- 
nia, 4 porary Europe thousands, sometimes a million or two, have been 
t of | | known to emigrate en masse, but only under the rod of a dictator. 


dis | However, to make “Pakistan” possible, tens of millions would have 

~ to be on the move for decades to come, tens of millions uprooted 
the | | from the places of their birth and bread. And that to be done 
the | ~ through the agencies of persuasion and planning, and not at the 


the point of bayonets! The vision is flimsier than a dream. Already 
vith | there have been anguished cries against it, not only from the 
rces Nationalists, but also from Muhammadan communalists. Sir Sikan- 


elf © dar Hyat Khan, one of the most powerful Muslim leaders and 
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Premier of the Punjab, has publicly condemned the theory of seg. 
regating the two communities. Many a Muslim organization has 
come out against Mr. Jinnah’s plan. 

Let us confine ourselves to Muhammadan opinion only, so 35 
to give Mr. Jinnah the benefit of the doubt. For one thing, Abul 
Kalam Azad, the Muslim president of the Indian National Con. 
gress, devoted half of his presidential address at the Ramgarh 
session (1940) to refuting the claims and philosophies of Mr. 
Jinnah and the Muslim League. Another sign of Muslim unvwill. 
ingness to march behind Mr. Jinnah comes from the Northwest 
Frontier Province, the most predominantly Muslim area, which 
figures prominently in the partition plan. That Province follows 
Gandhi’s lead and refutes Mr. Jinnah’s ideology. Another area 
which Mr. Jinnah wants included in his Muhammadan Federa. 
tion is the Province of Sind, where, too, the Muslim ministry has 
resisted all the overtures of the Muslim League. We have already 
referred to the adverse opinion of the Muslim premier of the Pun- 
jab, the heart of Mr. Jinnah’s “Pakistan.” Even Bengal, the largest 
province that would go into “Pakistan,” is not certain to follow 
Mr. Jinnah’s banner. More recently still, representatives of all the 
Muhammadans in India opposed to Mr. Jinnah and following the 
lead of the Muslim president of the Congress, Azad, met in a huge 
rally in Northern India and provided for the first time the proof 
that there are as many Muslims outside the League as in it, if 
not more. 


i Must be clear by now that owing to the complication of ap- 
proaches created by the attitude taken by Mr. Jinnah and his 
Muslim League, Nationalist India’s efforts at creating a bloc of 
the Near East and the Middle East against European domination 
have not made any particular progress. It appears that the bogey 
of “Pakistan” has, at least for the time being, sidetracked the 
otherwise sound and inevitable, solution of an Asiatic consortium 
of nations. However, India’s efforts at evolving an alignment on 
her Far Eastern frontier have met with a greater degree of suc- 
cess. For on that side there is no dualism of approaches so far 
as different elements composing India’s body politic are concerned. 
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"All parties have come to realize that it is in their interest that China 
has should win and that India should contribute to the Chinese strug- 

ole as much as possible. By the same token, Indian Nationalists 
a quite loud recently in their denunciation of the British policy 


Abul which closed the Burma Road, even temporarily. 

Con- The nearness that India and China feel today, both with respect 
garh J to their problems and their Asiatic destinies, has been of very 
Mr. [E recent growth, however. There was a time when Nationalist India 


| was more attracted by Japan than by China.” Ever since 1904, the 
"year of Admiral Togo’s victory over the Imperial Russian fleet, 
hich Indian Nationalists have been fascinated by Japan’s rise to power. 
Then followed the years which made it amply clear to Indians, 
and even to the peoples of the Middle East, that Japan and Japan 
alone among the Asiatic nations could challenge the West. Most 
has Asiatics were dreaming of the day when a people who had seemed 
- so arrogant to them would be humbled. They vicariously and even 


ady 

un. [morbidly enjoyed the thought that insults to the West were ad- 
vest [P_ ministered in Japan by fellow Asiatics. The most reassuring factor 
low (to India’s political realists, however, was the conception of an 


the JE Asiatic island empire pitted against a European island empire. 
the JB To them, Japan above all was the natural enemy of Great Brit- 
ain, for they knew even in those days that the aspirations of the for- 
| mer and the vested interests of the latter ran counter to each other. 
if JE Sooner or later there was bound to be a clash between the two 
island empires, and India, they felt, would benefit in the upheaval. 
Japan seized the opportunity offered by the changed Indian 
outlook toward the Orient. A definite lead was given to regard 


ap 

his India’s struggle against Great Britain as a part of the wider struggle 
of | of Asia against the domination of the West. In this struggle, all 
on Asiatic countries were to cooperate under the guidance of Nippon. 


This activity on the political front was supplemented by a Buddhistic 
he — revival in all the countries of the Far East and especially in India. 


im | Literature poured into India to generate a consciousness of common 
on | culture. For one thing, Buddhism is but a restatement of Hinduism 
yc. | and a product of India. Both the great religions have in common 
far | *For the paragraphs immediately following, see also my article “India, China, and 


od, » Japan,” in Amerasia, February, 1940. 
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Brahminic traditions and mythology. Emphasis was put on th 
condition that the cultural affinity among Buddhist nations had 
grown with time and that the day had come when it should }. 
put to some practical use. 

Japan’s pan-Buddhism drive has had a special appeal to a cer. 
tain section of the militant India-for-the-Hindus group. They ap. 
pear to have found in Japan an answer for their rivals, the com. 
munalist Muhammadans. The extra-territorial allegiance of sundry 
Muslim leaders has always perturbed those Hindus who desire 
to maintain the territorial integrity of India even when the Britis 
have withdrawn. The not too old pact among the Muslim powers 
of the Near East and Afghanistan* has caused considerable anxiety 
to these leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, whose outlook, being 2 
Hindu counterpart to the Muslim League, is different from the 
national outlook of the All-India Congress. More recently, the 
activities of the Fakir of Ipi on the Northwest Frontier of India 
and the consequent unrest in the tribes of Waziristan have alarmed 
even those Hindu leaders who otherwise are above communalistic 
considerations. 

While the Muhammadan communalists were making overtures 
across the Hindu Kush ranges toward Afghanistan and Arabia, 
these Hindu leaders were apparently directing their attention 
across the Indo-Chinese border to Japan. The militant wing of the 
Hindu Mahasabha wanted to create a pan-Buddhist bloc as a 
bulwark against pan-Islamism. To them it was clear that a North- 
east Frontier, with Nippon at its door, would be a more than ade- 
quate reply to the alleged Muhammadan conspiracy on the North- 
west Frontier. They dreamed of a pan-Buddhist bloc, composed 
of Japan, India, China, Siam, Cambodia, Java, Burma, Tibet 
and Ceylon dominating Asia and the Islamic bloc of Afghanistan, 
Persia, Egypt, Arabia, Iraq and Turkey. A similar drive had been 
reported to be gaining impetus in Siam, the pivot of the Eastern 
Asiatic balance of power. The militant Hindu communalist leaders 
appeared to be ready to pay the price for this dream by granting 
Asiatic hegemony to Japan. 


8 The Sa‘adabad Pact of 1939 between Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and Iraq. 
«16> 
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To Japan, on the other hand, pan-Buddhist propaganda was 
apparently nothing more than a tactical move. The whole Japanese 
Asiatic policy seems to have been motivated only by the desire 


to disturb the established balance of power in the East and to take 
_ advantage of the Asia-for-the-Asiatics feeling for Japan’s own 


expansionist aims. Consequently, the Japanese have been reported 
to be backing even the pan-Islamic movement, a paradox inex- 


- plicable except in the light of Japan’s opportunism. Japanese, in 


conjunction with the Italians, have been reported to be maintain- 
ing propaganda agencies in Iran and Arabia. Last year it was re- 
ported that both powers had opened offices in Shanghai to alienate 
the Chinese Muslims from the Nationalist front. 

However, the Japanese orientation of Indian nationalism came 
into its own just before the Sino-Japanese war started. For one 
thing, the number of Indian students going to Japan had been in- 
creasing year by year, and by 1936 Japan claimed that the number 
of Indian students in her universities was second only to the num- 
ber in Great Britain. More and more Japanese poets, philosophers 
and artists came to India to address important gatherings and to 
meet leading Indians, When Yone Noguchi came to India, he was 
received by all the important leaders, including Gandhi and Tagore, 
and feted all over the country. There was a reciprocal flow of 
Hindu publicists and writers into Japan. The financiers of India 
also observed Japan closely and made a few important deals. The 
late Mr. Saklatwala, the Parsi tycoon, shifted his millions from 
India and invested them in Japan. Last, but far from least, was 
the movement to bring Buddhist learning back to India. More 
Buddhist temples and monasteries have been opened in India in 
the last decade than in the preceding century. At each opening 
ceremony, a Japanese consul joined his voice with a Hindu leader’s 
in praise of their common heritage. Japan’s battlecry of Asia-for- 
the-Asiatics had deluded some Indian leaders so much that they 
could not understand the Chinese policy of preferring Western to 
Japanese aid in the rebuilding and reorganization of China. Even 
in the summer of 1937, when the Sino-Japanese conflict started, 
some Hindu leaders in India and most of the Indian revolutionary 
patriots who had sought refuge in Japan ever since the hectic days 
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Pacific A fairs 
of the World War, were critical of China’s failure to understand 
the “true motives” of Japan. 


~~ IMMEDIACIEs of the Sino-Japanese war have changed the 

entire picture. They have brought home to the Indian people 
some realization of how one Asiatic country may treat anothe, 
Asiatic country when imperialistic ambition gets hold of a people 
Even those Indian leaders who formerly put their credence jin 
Nippon’s slogan of Asia-for-the-Asiatics have come to realize thar, 
so far as Japan was concerned, it only meant Asia for the Japanese 
Pan-Buddhism suffered an abortive death when one Buddhist nation 
pounced on another. The heroic resistance of the Chinese Muham. 
madans to Nippon’s armies under the leadership of General Pj 
Chung-hsi, Muslim leader, has disproved the claim that Japan is 
emancipating the Muhammadan population in China and deserves 
their grateful support. All this, working under the unwritten code 
of comradeship among suffering peoples, has ushered in the las 
phase of Nationalist India’s Far Eastern policy—that of the Chinese 
orientation. 

What has proved more fatal to potential Indo-Japanese collabora- 
tion in creating the “new order” in Asia, is that Nippon’s rumbling 
march on the Asiatic mainland has brought her aggression almost 
to India’s Eastern door. Military and political calculations not- 
withstanding, recent events in the Far East have brought the 
Japanese menace nearer to the man in the street. Anti-Japanese 
feelings began to mount in India, and began to be crystallized in 
action. This came to such a head that the Japanese poet Noguchi 
wrote to the Indian poet Tagore: “What I fear most is the present 
atmosphere in India which tends to wilfully blacken Japan and 
to alienate her from your country. . . . Believe me, it is the war 
of ‘Asia for Asia.’ ” To which India’s great poet replied: 

“The doctrine of ‘Asia for Asia’ which you enunciate in your 
letter, as an instrument of political blackmail has all the virtues 
of the lesser Europe which I repudiate, and nothing of the larger 
humanity that makes us one across the barriers of political labels 
and divisions.” Tagore signed the letter with the remark, “wishing 
your people whom I love, not success, but remorse . . .” 
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Crystallizing the temper of the Indian people, the National Con- 

ess condemned Japanese aggression in a strong resolution and 
pledged all possible support to China. In cooperation with the 
Muslim League and the Indian Red Cross Society, it organized 
the China Aid Committee. July 7, 1938, was set aside as China Day, 
commemorating the outbreak at Lukouchiao (Marco Polo Bridge). 
Meetings were held all over India to collect relief funds for China 
and to inaugurate the boycott of Japanese goods. Wharf coolies 
took the oath never to load or unload any merchandise from 
Nippon. Five Indian surgeons and truckloads of medical supplies 
were dispatched to aid China in her hour of need. In spite of the 
fact that the British Government of India has stood idly by, India’s 
boycott of things Japanese has been more successful and more tell- 
ing than that of any other country in the world, except of course 
China. 

The attitude taken by the British Government of India with 
respect to the popular boycott of Japanese goods has been typical 
of England’s Far Eastern policy of recent years, though that policy 
has been greatly changed since the German-Italian-Japanese pact. 
The supreme aim of British policy in the Pacific area seems to be 
the preservation of the status quo in Eastern Asia, which mostly 
means the defense of British domination in India. A strong and 
independent China just across Burma, the British seem to realize, 
would be a factor in speeding up the evolution of a strong and 
independent India. But it is quite possible that the immediacies of 
the European war might far outweigh these considerations tem- 
porarily. 

This apprehension may have been partly responsible for British 
non-cooperation in connection with the Burma Road. The Chinese 
Government, withdrawn into the interior, depends more and 
more on western back-doors for essential war supplies. The road 
from Chungking to Burma via Kunming reaches rail-head at 
Lashio, in Burma. When the Chinese request for extending the 
railway from Lashio to the Chinese border was rejected by the 
British Government, the Indian nationalists began to suspect Brit- 
ish intentions toward China, and decided to contact Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek directly with a view to Indo-Chinese collaboration. 
«19> 
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Pacific Affair; 
Meanwhile, as China draws more and more into her comple 
and tremendous interior, she looks more and more to India actos 
the mountains, instead of turning seaward. At this juncture emerges, 
perhaps, one of the most promising prospects of permanent peace, 
not only in the Far East, but in the whole of Asia: the possibiliy, 
of half of the world’s population collaborating, under the leader. 
ship of China and India, to preserve the peace of the Pacific area 
A strong and independent China and a strong and independeg: 
India could be the unconquerable guardians of Asiatic tranquillity, 
More probable, perhaps, than an outright Indo-Chinese allianc: 
is the coordinating role which India could play in the inevitable 
consortium of Asiatic powers. Of course, this is taking a long rang: 
view of history in the making and of events to come, and it 
also based on the assumption that India now is in the home stretch 
of her freedom. But it strikes me as more probable, first, because 
of the Hindu-Muslim rivalry within India itself; the Muhammadans 
are dragging India westward toward the Muslim world, while 
the Hindus are accelerating India’s eastward orientation toward 
the Buddhist world. This tug-of-war might result in a tie and 
turn India into the meeting place of the two great arms of Asia 
Although, in the second place, the logic of geography would favor 
Sinkiang a little more that it would India as the center of the com. 
ing consortium of Asiatic nations, the logic of economic forces 
would side with India. With a much higher state of industries, 
transportation and communications India may look forward to a 
great future; but after how long is still a secret of history yet 
unmade. 
New York, December 194) 
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THE LANDWARD SIDE OF SINGAPORE 


VIRGINIA THOMPSON 


| a bastion in the East traditionally defends a vast 
territory to the north which stretches far beyond British political 


~ control, but lies easily within the sphere of imperial interests. Burma, 


a Crown Colony like the Straits Settlements, falls clearly within 


the scheme of empire defense as India’s eastern bulwark, and 


Thailand, directly to the north, is an independent country with 


F close geographic, economic and historical bonds with British Malaya. 


Pre-Japanese Indochina had comparatively few economic ties with 
lands to the south. It was closely controlled politically by France, 
which established during the first months of the European war 
tight-knit relations with the Far Eastern fortress of her ally, Great 
Britain. Until Japan’s recent thrust into Southeastern Asia, it was 
assumed that the interests of all these countries were identical with 


_ those of Singapore—the maintenance of the status quo in this 
remote corner of the globe. 


Singapore, the Lion City of the ancient seafaring Malays, was 


reborn a little over a century ago under the prophetic impetus of 


Sir Stamford Raffles. Probably his decision to create a free trading 


post controlling the main seaway between China and India did 
" not foresee its phenomenal development as entrepot centre for the 


exchange of Malaysia’s products against those of Europe and the 
farther East. Nor could he possibly have imagined the recent over- 
shadowing of Singapore’s exchange commerce by its growth as 
the greatest Oriental market for tin and rubber. The economic 


nationalism which has universally developed during the past 20 


years has effected a slow but visible decline in Singapore’s role as 


middleman, at the same time that its growing dependence on food 


imports and on the rubber and tin produced in the adjacent Malay 
states oriented Singapore toward the mainland. Simultaneously 
the mainland has become more independent of Singapore. Burma, 
despite her administrative separation from India in 1937, has been 
more closely linked economically with India than before. Though 
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Pacific Affairs 
Thailand still sends much of her rice, all of her exportable live 
stock, and most of her tin to the Straits Settlements, she is workin, 
to become economically self-sufficient, and politically to throw in 
her lot with the winning side in the present Far Eastern Struggle, 
Indochina has passed definitely within the Japanese orbit. Eye, 
Singapore’s administrative colleagues, the Malay states, resent ¢. 
forts to bring them into a pan-Malayan union lest they be furthe; 
subjected to what they significantly term “the fetters of Singapore, 
All these developments synchronize with Singapore’s increasingly 
hazardous strategic position, arising from the Japanese threat to 
nearby Cochin-China. Moreover, the current Thai-French confic 
may give Japan a fresh opening to drive a spearhead farther wes, 
The amiable fagade of a Singapore-inspired harmony in South. 
eastern Asia is crumbling away. What it now holds together, it no 
longer holds in harmony. 

In spite of marked diversity in political and religious interests, 
these countries to the north of Singapore have strong economic and 
psychological affinities. Though they are isolated from one another, 
they have almost identical geographic formations, and the similarity 
of their produce has reduced exchange among them to a minimum 
and makes them competitors in the same world markets. Politically 
they are under three flags, but the growth of native nationalism in 
each of them is astonishingly alike, arising as it does from largely 
identical economic causes. 

The high mountains of southern China which sweep down into 
this region in parallel lines, running north to south, broaden out 
where they touch the sea to enclose deltas of great rivers. While 
these ranges cut the peninsular countries off from one another 
by almost impenetrable forests and jungle, they also isolate regions 
within the same country, especially in the north. Waves of immi- 
grants from the highlands of Tibet and Yiinnan have probably 
from pre-historic times filtered down the five great rivers of the 
land known to early European travelers as Further India. The new- 
comers exterminated or drove into the most inaccessible mountaias 
the indigenous populations, and created along these liquid high- 
ways riverine civilizations which, though cut off from one another, 
had a virtually uniform type of subsistence agriculture. 
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; The Landward Side of Singapore 


With the exception of the Red River delta of Tonkin, the popu- 


lation of all these countries is so small and so unevenly distributed 
F that there has never been any real pressure on the abundant natural 
resources. Under the tutelage of missionaries and traders from 
- India and China, great civilizations have flourished, like those of 
' the Khmers at Angkor and the Shans in Annam, but constant 
" warfare between racial groups has ended in the decline of each 
- such period. Capital cities and populations shifted with the tide of 


battle, and their mutual destruction was arrested only by the ap- 
pearance of European imperialists upon the scene in the nineteenth 


i century. Burma and Annam fell fighting to England and France; 


Cambodia and Malaya were not conquered by force of arms but 
had sufficient foresight to ask for protectorates; Thailand escaped 
with her sovereignty largely intact and a comparatively small loss 
of territory to each of her jealous neighbors. Politically, the result- 
ant patchwork could hardly be more complex. Within Indochina 
itself there is a medley of direct administration and varying de- 
grees of protectorates; Malaya and Burma have all this and federa- 
tion, too; while Thailand has miraculously forged a constitutional 
from an absolute monarchy with both fascist and democratic trim- 
mings. Yet economically this whole region is immutably one—a 
fact which the breakdown of imperial ties with Europe is begin- 
ning to reveal. 

What really changed Further India was much less the imposition 
of alien methods of political control, or even contacts with Western 
ideas (which have affected only the educated few), than it was the 
economic revolution effected by the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 and the development of steam navigation. Under native 
sovereigns, the trade of Further India with foreign countries had 
never been encouraged. Contacts with foreign lands smacked of 
treachery, and contempt for foreigners was equally manifested by 
the Sinicized Annamite emperors and by the Indianized kings 
of Ayuthia and Ava. Foreign traders who were willing to risk their 
property and their persons were impeded from conducting profit- 
able commerce by the constant warfare which scourged the region. 
Such foreign trade as was essential to these countries was jealously 
controlled by their kings, whose coffers it filled, and it consisted 
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Pacific Affair 
exclusively of articles of small bulk and high value. The mid 
nineteenth century brought new transportation facilities for cheap, 
bulky merchandise and revolutionized the economy of Southeas 
ern Asia. Rice, teak, and later tin, rubber and petroleum were ¢y. 
ported in increasing quantities; new means of communication be. 
tween production centers and port towns drew together heretofore 
isolated and inaccessible districts; land which had been swamp 
or jungle attracted not only newcomers from among the few anj 
scattered indigenous peoples but also immigrants from the gre 
human reservoirs of China and India, to form a labor supply which 
could meet the new demand for Southeastern Asia’s raw materials 
Regions which had been sufficient unto themselves began to raise 
commercial crops like rice and rubber, and became dependent on 
world markets both to sell their products and to supply hither 
unsuspected needs. 

The change from subsistence agriculture and barter exchange 
to a money economy caught these populations unaware. Uncom. 
prehendingly they took advantage of the new and easy credit facil 
ties offered by the Indian and Chinese money-lenders who came 
in the wake of the European conquerors and merchants. They be. 
came indebted with a debonair disregard for the morrow, only 
now to find themselves in large measure dispossessed from their 
ancestral lands. The widespread rural indebtedness that resulted 
has become the primordial problem of Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
china, and toa lesser extent Malaya. The process began in the late 
nineteenth century, but it did not become sufficiently evident until 
the Depression to provoke the governments of all four countries 
to step in tardily to try to control a situation that was already well 
out of hand. 

The psychological ramifications of this new economic situation 
have been multiple, but the most dangerous form they have a 
sumed is that of an aggressive albeit curiously insular nationalism. 
That its basis is more economic than political is shown by its most 
flamboyant development in Thailand, the one country of this r- 
gion that has retained political independence. It is true that the 
Thais have not forgotten what they suffered at the hands of French 
and British imperialism half a century ago, as the recent flare-up 
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The Landward Side of Singapore 
along the Indochina frontier indicates. The apparent resignation 


' with which they long accepted their loss, only to revive this griev- 
ance when one of their erstwhile opponents was too weakened to 
t offer effective armed resistance, is but another confirmation of the 
tradition that the Siamese white elephant never forgets. Yet nation- 
 alism, as opposed to the more passive forms of patriotism, did not 


make an active appearance in Thailand until the inauguration of 


- the constitutional regime in 1932. As its advent synchronized with 


the Thais’ tacit acquiescence in Japanese aggression in Manchuria, 
with the abnormal increase in Thailand’s defense budget, and 


above all with the Thai Government’s self-sufficiency program 


and anti-Chinese measures, it attracted international attention in 


a way that the nationalist-communist revolts of the Annamites, 
~ the Burman-Indian riots, and the later and far feebler voicing of 


Malay aspirations never did, because they remained almost wholly 
domestic issues. While Thailand’s sovereign status permitted her 


nationalism a more unfettered growth than was possible for her 


neighbors, who were retarded by their tie-up with two world im- 
perialisms, nevertheless the nationalism that was developed in all 
these countries shows certain common origins and largely identical 
symptoms. 


bite varying in degree of animosity, the nationalism of all 
these lands is directed more against the foreign Asiatics within 
their frontiers than it is against Europeans, either as imperial mas- 
ters or as capitalist “exploiters.” This generalization is probably 
least true of Indochina and most applicable to Malaya, and in each 
instance bears directly upon the relative numerical preponderance 


of each racial group. Moreover, the total populations of these lands 


_ vary considerably. Indochina has the largest indigenous population, 
_ approximately 23 millions, of which over 15 millions belong to 
_ the energetic, Sinicized race of Annamites. The Chinese in Indo- 
_ china number about 400,000, and the Europeans 43,000. In the south, 
_ in Cochin-China and Cambodia, where there is less competition 


from the local Annamites than in the more densely populated north, 
are concentrated 85 per cent of the Chinese. Like their compatriots 
in Burma but in contrast to those in Malaya, they have taken little 
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active part in local politics. They control Indochina’s rice and fh, 
ing trades and private credit facilities, with only slight competition 
from Indian chettyars, but they are being more and more displaced 
as laborers on rubber estates and in the coal mines by the cheaper 
though less efficient Annamites. The capital invested in the rubber 
and mining industries is almost wholly French, as is their technic: 
direction and the colony’s public debt. The French have maip. 
tained a very close administrative grip, not only on their Annamite 
subjects but on the Chinese immigrants, whose entry into the 
colony and whose activities once established there are strictly super. 
vised. 

The Annamites’ attitude toward both these dominant minorities 
is one of mixed admiration and resentment. After a thousand years 
China lost her political sovereignty over the Annamites but ha 
retained her cultural hold, and through recent emigrants has even 
strengthened her economic foothold in Indochina. The Annamite 
still look to China as their great teacher, and it was through her 
influence that the Annamites finally turned to Western culture, 
after having vainly tried to ignore it, and more recently have im. 
pregnated their nationalism with a form of Canton-inspired com. 
munism. Quite different is their attitude toward the Chinese ¢ 
tablished in their country: the caliber of these immigrants is not 
such as to increase Annamite admiration for Chinese culture, and 
their domination of most of the colony’s economic structure, along 
with the subsequent repatriation of their profits and themselves 
to the mother country after a profitable sojourn in Indochina, is 
naturally resented by the Annamites. The rift between them has 
inevitably been widened by the French policy of divide-and-rule. 
The Annamites’ attitude toward the French has the same ingredi- 
ents. The French-educated Annamite vastly admires Gallic culture 
but resents being barred from the top administrative posts in hi 
own country. Naturally the mass of the population is not affected 
by such considerations. The peasantry have felt the French impact 
primarily through the growth of the rice export trade. Their aug 
mented monetary income from rice export has been largely offs 
by the increased financial burdens arising from the French adminis 
tration. But the growth in means of communication and the trans 
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: The Landward Side of Singapore 
~ fer of labor forces that has accompanied the development of the 
export trade have, for the first time, placed the bewildered Annamite 


: agriculturist in contact with people beyond his village portals. 


In Thailand one is spared the spectacle of foreign political masters, 
but the economic hold exercised by aliens, both European and 
Asiatic, is just as strong. When the constitutional regime took over 
in 1932, 95 per cent of the country’s business was in foreign hands. 
The Government’s recently intensified effort to create Thai indus- 
tries where none existed before, to assume control of those now in 
foreign hands, and generally to make the country less dependent 
on non-Thais, both at home and abroad, has done little effectively 
to alter this picture. In common with her three neighbors, Thailand 
has virtually no native capital, apart from Treasury reserves, so 
that the country is still dependent on foreign investments, largely 
from Great Britain—where, moreover, her public debt is secured. 
Britain still dominates Thailand’s foreign trade, and these factors 
account for the circumspection with which Thailand still treats 
the British Empire. The will to displace all foreign enterprise is, 
certainly, not wanting, as evidenced by the Government’s recent 
assumption of the oil fuel monopoly at the expense of two alien 


' companies, and by the trend towards Government-financed and 


controlled industries like sugar, teak, fisheries, mining, and even 
the creation of a national merchant marine. 
The Thai Government is definitely bent on dispensing with 
- foreign business firms as far as it is financially and technically able 
to do so. As yet, however, there has been no discriminatory legis- 
lation, except against the Chinese, who have no political repre- 
sentation in Thailand, and whose close ties with the mother 
country have given the local government the occasion and cause 
to take steps against them. Within the past two years, Chinese 
"immigration has been seriously curtailed, and the Chinese have 
_ been ousted from certain monopolies and trades which they had 
hitherto dominated. Even their right to labor has been hampered 
_ by the official reservation of a large percentage to Thai workers 
in certain key fields, and to a very minor extent by the introduc- 
4 tion of Japanese labor. Numerically their situation is different from 


+ that in Indochina. The Chinese in Thailand number slightly over 
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Pacific Affair; 
half a million out of a total population of over 15 millions, and they 
are concentrated in the urban centers. Bangkok, like Saigon-Cholon 
and Singapore, is predominantly a Chinese city, where the natiye 
people are in a minority in their own capital. 

In Rangoon the dominating group is Indian, and equally r. 
sented. Burma has about the same total population as Thailand 
with the indigenous group overwhelmingly agricultural and th 
foreign element—predominantly Indian to the extent of oye; 
1,100,000—urban and in control of the country’s main trades and 
industries. Foreign immigration was encouraged by the British 
administration, which was anxious to develop Burma’s resources 
faster than the available local labor force would permit. For many 
years this was regarded with indifference by the Burmans. Lik: 
the Thais, Malays and to a lesser extent the Annamites, they long 
remained content as spectators of their own land’s development, 
The phenomenal growth of native nationalism, marked chiefly 
by resentment of the foreign Asiatics in their midst, has been with 
all these peoples largely a product of the past decade, and in the 
case of the Burmans has taken extraordinary strides since their 
country’s administrative separation from India three years ago. 
The Burmans have now awakened from their long lethargy to find 
most of the land in Lower Burma mortgaged to Indian chettyars, 
clerkships in government offices and foreign firms in Indian hands, 
and Indians overwhelmingly dominant in skilled and unskilled 
labor. The 30,000 or so Europeans and Eurasians control the min- 
ing, rubber and petroleum industries, and of course the upper ad: 
ministration. Burman legislators, in the newly created House oi 
Representatives, are agitating far more for the Burmanization 0 
the public services and the defense forces, for agrarian reforms 
that will restore the land to the native peasantry, and for contro 
of Indian immigration, than they are clamoring for independenc: 
from Great Britain. Negotiations for a new trade pact with Indi 
early in 1941 will bring all these matters to a head. Indian remit 
tances to the mother country, like the invisible exports sent by 
the Chinese from Thailand, Malaya and Indochina, are regarded 
as evidence of disloyalty and as a financial danger to the county 
of their adoption and prosperity. Indian communal strife in Burm 
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~ js considered just as much of a menace to internal law and order 
| as is the violence of the Chinese in their attempt to enforce an 
_ anti-Japanese boycott in the neighboring countries. The British bene- 
fit by this in Burma as they do in Malaya. 


The fact that Burma’s altered relations with the Indians within 


her frontiers is equally resented by Indian nationalists in India 


js bound to affect the new trade agreement which is all-important 
to Burma’s economy. India takes over 60 per cent of Burma’s 


i exports, supplies more than half Burma’s imports and holds her 


public debt, so that any revision of the present relationship is bound 


| to affect Burma far more seriously than India, which would be 


only mildly inconvenienced, for example, by the imposition of a 
tariff on Indian imports into Burma. Nevertheless, Burman national- 
ists, like their more advanced Thai colleagues, are determined to 
make Burma more self-sufficient economically, and by the crea- 
tion of state controlled industries hope to balance the present over- 
whelmingly agricultural economy of their country. 

Only with the opening of the Burma Road have the compara- 
tively few Chinese in Burma attracted nationalist disfavor. Al- 
though not enjoying the same predominant position as their com- 
patriots in Malaya, Thailand and Indochina, the Chinese in Burma 
hold the lion’s share of the rice milling and timber trades, and 
share profits with the Indians in the retail business. They live 
chiefly in Rangoon, where their numbers have increased with the 
building of the new rail and road links between Upper Burma and 
China. Now Burmans openly fear lest they soon be swamped by 
Chinese filtering in from Yiinnan and adjacent provinces by means 
of the new communications, just at a time when they hope to get 
the Indian immigration problem under control. The opening of 


the Burma Road was further opposed by Burman nationalists on 


the ground that Japanese reprisals on Lashio, for example, could 


_ never be offset by any future commercial profits that might result 
_ from the stimulus to normal peacetime trade between Burma and 


| China, which has been declining for the past decade. Burma’s new 
"role in the Far Eastern situation has colored the Burmese attitude 
‘toward the Sino-Japanese conflict to such an extent that persons 
collecting for China relief funds in Rangoon have been virtually 
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boycotted by Burmans, and it has certainly increased the pro. 
Japanese element among the local nationalists. 


le maLaya the problem is both simpler and more complex. The 
total population of the Straits Settlements, the Federated an} 
Unfederated Malay States, is 5,396,708, of which Malays number 
2,259,333; Chinese 2,332,058, Indians 744,283, and Europeans 30,019, 
Thus the Chinese slightly outnumber the Malays throughout the 
country, and overwhelmingly in Singapore, where they number 
534,085 against only 75,529 Malays. As in the countries to the north, 
the Chinese penetration antedated that of the Europeans, but ip. 
creased greatly under their encouragement. It is not too much ty 
say that without the Chinese all this region would never have 
enjoyed the marked prosperity and favorable trade balances thi 
characterize each individual country. In Malaya the Chinese have 
attained an economic and political importance unrivalled by their 
compatriots in the other three lands. This has been achieved not 
only because of lack of competition with Malays, who have been 
up to now even less interested than the Burmans, Thais and 
Annamites in mercantile pursuits, but through their development 
of the tin and rubber industries, which are the backbone of Malaya’ 
prosperity. 

Here as elsewhere we find the Europeans supplying most of 
the capital and technical direction, the Asiatics furnishing the 
labor and some of the capital and coming gradually to control 
almost all of the retail trade. The Malays have not only stood aloof 
from all this, but have never developed a rice export trade a 
have the indigenous peoples to the north. They are predominantly 
agriculturists and fishermen, but they will produce only enough 
food to supply themselves, and Malaya every year has to impor 
vast quantities of rice to feed the rest of the local Asiatic popu- 
lation. Thus the Malays have not been drawn into world contacts 
For the most part they have remained in their villages, conten 
to live under their traditional religio-social organization. Only 
within the past few years has a Young Malay group been formed 
in some of the more advanced western towns of the peninsula; 2 
few all-Malay associations have sprung up in the leading Malay 
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states and the Straits Settlements, and 12 Malay dailies are now 
being read by an increasingly literate Malay population. All this 
indicates that they are becoming conscious of the foreign domina- 


“tion of their own country. Yet they show no real desire to displace 
“the Indians and Chinese in the economic sphere, and still passively 


look to the British Government as their protector against these 
alien groups. They are beginning to dispute appointments of 
other Asiatics to certain administrative posts, far more actively 
in the peninsula than in the Straits Settlements, where they are 


| poorer and hopelessly outnumbered; but even there they are be- 
"coming more aware that the Government’s professed policy of 


Malay preference is being used more as a check on Chinese and 
Indian aspirations than in preparing Malays for a more active par- 
ticipation in Malaya’s development. Recent agitation—though the 
word is too strong in view of the absence of coherent Malay policy 


_and leadership—has taken the form of disputing civic rights for 


those second generation Indians and Chinese who, Malays claim, 
are wrongfully designated by the term “Malayans.” 

The countries of Southeastern Asia are wonderfully rich in 
natural resources—far beyond the fondest dreams engendered by 
their present prosperity. They are now almost wholly exporters of 
raw materials—chiefly rice, timber, rubber and minerals—and im- 
porters of manufactured goods. With the exception of tin and rub- 
ber, such industries as exist are purely for domestic consumption. 
Those native industries like shipbuilding, handweaving and art- 
crafts which flourished prior to contacts with world markets are 
today moribund, and are being replaced, thanks to government 


_ backing, by paper, cigarette, cement, beer and match factories in 


each of the countries here dealt with. The development of heavy 
industries is hampered by the lack of sufficient petroleum in Thai- 
land, Malaya and Indochina; by the absence of enough coal in 
Burma; and by the non-existence of an adequate and cheap local 


“labor force in all of these countries, except Tonkin. 


While each of these lands has prospered mightily in the past 50 


‘years, the indigenous peoples are none the richer for it. In all 
cases the native population is small and has for centuries had its 


living assured practically for the asking. There has never been any 
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Pacific Affair; 
economic pressure that would develop those qualities of thr: 
enterprise and perseverance that have perforce characterized 
heavily over-populated lands like India and China, whence em, 
grants are attracted to the rich regions of Southeastern Asia, The 
absence of competition from the rice-growing indigenous peoples 
and the assurance of security by stable and prosperous governmen: 
have until very recent years preserved racial harmony, in water. 
tight compartments. In general the Europeans, not numbering over 
50,000 in any of these countries, remain at the top of the indys 
trial, financial and administrative ladders, while the Asiatic imm. 
grants, starting as coolies from the lowest rungs, work themsely: 
up through the trades and are gradually penetrating into the upper 
economic strata. 

This pattern, however, is beginning to shift, proportionately to 
the extent to which the native peoples are being touched by new 
contacts with the Western world and by increasing competition 
from the Asiatic immigrants. Under their own sovereigns, thes 
countries were characterized by profound social distinctions, bu: 
there were only slight economic differences between rich and poor, 
Judging by Western standards, the landed aristocracy lived littl 
better than did the rice-grower or fisherman. Variations in the 
standard of life are now becoming more apparent, and money values 
are replacing the respect with which those born to privilege were 
formerly regarded. Everywhere the breakdown in traditional av- 
thority is marked, and in this collapse the civil official, the village 
priest and the pater familias have suffered equally. The drift from 
country to town is beginning, but even those who remain on the 
land are affected by the shifting yardstick. The natural conserve 
tism of the native peasantry has been shaken more in the Buddhis 
countries of Burma and Thailand than in Muslim Malaya « 
Confucianist Cochin-China, Annam or Tonkin. The individualism 
and tolerance of Buddhism make its followers more open to th 
assimilation of new methods and ideas. The rigidity of Islam ant 
ancestor-worship has offered more resistance, through more close!) 
organized group life and the preoccupation of the individual wit 
rites and ceremonies that consume most of his waking hours. For 
the latter group, behavior in this life is important only in relation 
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: future happiness and is not to be frittered away in the enjoyment 
~ of current fleshpots. Nevertheless they too are affected by the transi- 
be tion through which their countries and perforce themselves are 
: passing, and their metamorphosis differs from that of their 
5 Buddhist neighbors only in time and degree. 


The war of 1914-18 hastened the evolution of Southeastern Asia. 


The premium on supplies of raw materials gave a great price 


impetus to the three great rice-exporting countries, and equally 


e stimulated the tin and rubber industries. Shortage of shipping com- 


pelled all of these countries to become more self-sufficient, and 
opened up their markets to such Japanese manufactures as they 
could not themselves produce or import from the Occident. This 
process was resumed during the Depression, and with the devalua- 
tion of the yen Southeastern Asia was flooded with Japanese goods. 


_ The native populations came to regard as necessities articles which 


the previous generation had never known. It is safe to predict that 


_ the present war will further stimulate the established trend. 


Indochina, the first country to experience physical contact with the 


“new order in Asia,” is the land which has until now remained eco- 


nomically furthest from it. The artificial orientation of its economy 
towards France was strengthened during the slump when the 
mother country offered a protected market for her colonies’ produce, 
and maintained her already dominant position in the import trade 
by high tariffs on non-French goods. The breakdown came in the 
first half of 1940, when an acute shipping shortage was followed by 
the collapse of France. In June, a totally unprepared Indochina was 
cast adrift to fend for itself. Overtures were made to Australia and 
the United States, but Indochina’s economic salvation came from 


Japan, which greatly increased her rice and mineral purchases in the 
colony. Particularly in time of war do the economies of Japan and 
a Indochina supplement each other. 


It is hard to evaluate the popular reaction to Japanese encroach- 


_ ments in countries where public opinion, when it exists at all, is 
i largely inarticulate. The mass of the people are probably little 
" affected by any change in government, but they would be—and 
i happily—affected by the exchange of their raw materials for 
" Japanese produce which is better suited to their tastes and their 
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purses than are Occidental manufactures. A pro-Japanese clemen: 
certainly exists among the educated classes in each of these coun, 
tries, nourished by the hope that temporary cooperation wit) 
Japan would liberate them from their present imperial masters 
On the other hand, there are some who fear that Japanese domina. 
tion might not be transient, and that the Japanese would be masters 
harsher than the present European incumbents. 

Nationalists in Southeastern Asia have no Pan-Asiatic outlook 
Their physical isolation from one another—which incidentally 
makes the practical problem of a Japanese invasion almost jp. 
superable—also gives them an insular viewpoint. The Burman; 
Thais, Annamites and Malays care not a fig for the liberation 
of their Asiatic brethren, and think exclusively in terms of their 
own fatherlands. The Congress movement has never taken root 
in Burma and Malaya, the countries with the largest Indian popu 
lations. In their overseas colonies, the Chinese are traditionally 
divided according to their provinces of origin, and the violence 
which has characterized enforcement of anti-Japanese boycotts 
suggests a weakening lack of cohesion among the Chinese com 
munities themselves. Moreover, each government has seen to it 
that the large alien groups under its control should not develop 
political unity: they have tried to suppress secret societies and any 
other tendency to form a state-within-a-state. 

Southeastern Asia is in a state of transition—politically, economic. 
ally, socially and culturally. The whole area, geographic and ec 
nomic unit that it is, lacks a common purpose and ideas, both 
regionally and as individual nations. Thailand, the most homo- 
geneous, is not much more coherent than Malaya, which is the 
least welded. If Singapore fails to defend these lands to the north, 
the Japanese will certainly meet with no united opposition. The 
mosaic of peoples which has been held together artificially by 
European governments and enterprise, will probably fall apart into 
mutually antagonistic groups. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S FIRST YEAR OF WAR 
W. B. SutcH 


W HERE Britain goes, we go. Where she stands, we stand,” 


: said the late Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr. M. J. Savage, on 
| September 6, 1939. The same point was made by the late Mr. 
| Savage’s successor, Mr. Peter Fraser, on June 19, 1940, when he 
" said; “Whatever decision the British Government took in the dif- 
* fcult circumstances in which it found itself, it would be under- 
- stood, accepted and supported by New Zealand to the very end.” 
| These statements of successive Labor Prime Ministers sum up the 


attitude of a majority of New Zealanders. 
New Zealand’s open crusading for collective security had ceased 


' ayear before the war broke out, and it was no surprise when New 


Zealand promptly allied herself with the United Kingdom in Sep- 
tember 1939. Without previously consulting Parliament, which 


however was wholeheartedly behind the decision, the Labor Cabi- 


net swiftly declared war. The New Zealand Government placed 


its entire manpower and economic resources at Britain’s disposal 


and took immediate statutory authority to organize this manpower 
and these resources and to suppress any dissenting minority. After 
the invasion of the Netherlands and the collapse of France, New 
Zealand in June extended this authority and gave the Government 


| power to call up every man and to take any property for war pur- 


poses. This followed the Churchill Government’s similar enact- 
ment. In the same month a War Council widely representative of 
political and economic interests was formed, and the following 


_ month a War Cabinet composed of three members of the Labor 


Party and two members of the conservative Opposition took charge 


: of New Zealand’s war effort. 


New Zealand is cooperating in the Empire Air Force scheme 
and is aiming to contribute annually 3,700 airmen trained or 
partly trained. The New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy auto- 


_ matically passed under Admiralty control at the outbreak of the 
_ war. There has been little publicity on the disposition of the Naval 
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Pacific Affair; 
Forces. It is widely known however that the New Zealand ship 
Achilles performed notably in the Graf Spee engagement. For thy 
army voluntary recruiting ceased on July 22, though not for the 
Navy and Air Force. In ten months over 80,000 recruits had volyp, 
teered. This is double the rate of recruiting in the last war, although 
the number in the military age group had increased by only 2; per 
cent. (New Zealand’s population is under 1,700,000.) After the 
German Blitzkrieg of May 1940 plans for home defense were 
rapidly stepped up and territorial training made more intensive 
A Home Guard is now in process of organization. Under th: 
Social Security system everybody over 16 is registered. A list of the 
single men aged 19 to 45 has been compiled and the first ballot has 
been taken of single men conscripted to undergo three month 
territorial training. Apart from men in the Royal Air Force and 
in the Navy there are New Zealand contingents in England and 


in Egypt. 


Financial Policy 


In the years immediately before the war, the New Zealand Gov. 
ernment had been pursuing an expansionist policy of public works 
and an extended and more liberal system of Social Security bene. 
fits. In the early months of the war, efforts were made by group- 
ings generally associated with the political opposition to reduce the 
amounts spent on these two main items. The Government, hovw- 
ever, has not altered the scope or extent of the social services, but 
certain public works and the erection of big public buildings have 
been suspended, while expendituses on State housing have been 
reduced. 

The New Zealand Government emphasizes that the war mus 
be paid for as we go rather than by borrowing against future pro- 
duction. The result has been a sharp increase in taxation. It is 
estimated that war expenses for the financial year ending March 
31, 1941, will be nearly £40 million New Zealand currency, hal! 
of which will be spent overseas. The expenditure in the ordinary 
budget is £37 million. The increased taxation has meant a 15 pet 
cent increase on the income tax payments, a National Security tax 
of 5 per cent on all wages, salary and other income, an increas 
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Afi, New Zealand’s First Year of War 
1 ship E in death duties, and a doubling of the sales tax, making it 10 per 


or the ME cent. The flat wages and salary tax which will bring in the greater 
ot the HE amount of the increased revenue has been justified on the grounds 
volun. [that thousands of men have been withdrawn from production and 
ough [that imported goods are much higher in price and in shorter sup- 
25 per J ply, that the increased expenditure of the Government will bring 
t the JR very little increase in production and therefore it is necessary to 
were [withdraw purchasing power in order to prevent inflation. Actually 
sive, [New Zealand is very well supplied with a big proportion of the 
t the JE necessaries of life—food in particular being produced in abundance, 
f the J while footwear and woolen clothing, fuel, light, housing and trans- 
thas JF port are in sufficient supply. 

mths J Asa partial offset to the burden of the additional wages tax (ad- 
-and [i ditional in that there already existed a flat Social Security tax of 
and J 5 per cent), the system of family allowances has been extended so 


that those with less than £5 a week, and with two or more chil- 
dren now receive 5/- a week for the second and each subsequent 


child. 
Gov. J A war savings scheme was inaugurated in October which will pay 
orks J 3 per cent to all types of savers. Furthermore the Government is 
ene- J asking for a National Purposes Loan to which all income tax 
ou payers are expected to contribute to at least the amount of the 
the J income tax they already pay. If they do not contribute, they may be 
}ow- compelled to. The rate of interest is nothing for three years and 
but J 24 per cent for the succeeding 10 years. There are exemptions to 
lave the extent of £50 for the personal taxpayer and £70 for the com- 
ech J pany taxpayer. In those few cases where income tax is greater than 

50 per cent, the loan will to a certain extent be a capital levy. In 
ust J order that those who have no liquid assets to meet their compulsory 
r0- J loan may borrow on easy terms, the Government has arranged with 
IS the private trading banks that they lend at 3 per cent. Their best 
rch J rate previously had been 414 per cent. To make this financing 
al! JF temporary, such bank loans must be repaid within a year. 
ty The Government has also recently passed an Excess Profits Act 
et which assesses a standard rate of profit based at the average of the 
aX 
se : ‘The New Zealand pound (like the Australian) exchanges for four fifths of a pound 


: sterling. It is divided into twenty shillings. 
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Pacific Affairs 
previous three years plus 30 per cent or the best of the three year, 
whichever is the lower. After taxes have been paid, the Gover, 
ment is to take 60 per cent of the excess over the standard rite 
The Minister of Finance stated he hoped he would not raise much 
money by this means. In short, he hopes that war profits are po, 
made. The measure is regarded as having more political than fis: 
ends, 

The amount of war expenses which is being paid in New Ze. 
land is about £18 million. Taxation will bring in £14 million of 
this, the remainder being raised by loan. “The justification of this 
policy,” said the Minister of Finance, “rests upon the economi 
principle that the burden of war must in fact be met now, and 3s 
the war proceeds, that it cannot, in effect, be shuffled off on to {y. 
ture generations by any financial device that may be employed” 
This gives some indication of the Government's attitude to cred 
creation and “paying as we go.” The Minister of Finance has alw 
stated: “If I sought to destroy the economy of any country I would 
destroy its currency.” 


Internal Economic Changes 


Despite its possible reputation to the contrary, the Government 
has been very careful not to interfere with established methods of 
production and distribution and has preferred fiscal measures rather 
than economic controls. The policy is to treat the economy as a 
whole and apply general or blanket measures rather than by ad: 
ministrative change to attain the desired ends. For example, tax:- 
tion on wages, excess profits tax and the compulsory loan are all 
general measures which do not require any control of economic 
resources and their allocation to specific purposes. The difficulty 
with such a policy is that in curing what has been diagnosed as 
the ill, it may accentuate some other problem. For example, the 
excess profits tax may induce some firms not to show excess profits 
but to use them in additional office furniture, greater expenditure 
on maintenance, and so on. This may mean a dissipation of r- 
sources rather than the conservation of them for national needs 
Similarly the 5 per cent National Security tax on all income 1 
levied mainly as an anti-inflationary measure. The goods in short 
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¥ New Zealand’s First Year of War 
~ supply in New Zealand are few and they are imported. A deduc- 
' tion-of 5 per cent from wages may not make any difference to 
the price of the articles in short supply but it may mean a diminu- 


tion in consumption of articles such as food products which are in 
abundant supply. 

The war has brought few changes in New Zealand’s economy, 
partly because New Zealand’s function, apart from supplying pilots 
and other fighting men, is to be one of the main food farms of 
England. It manufactures munitions on a very small scale. In ad- 
dition to this, it had several controls such as price-fixing, import 
selection and state marketing in existence prior to the outbreak 
of war. The import selection policy and the necessity of conserving 
foreign exchange have brought about an expansion of domestic 
manufacturing concerns and also the establishment of new units 
especially of proprietary firms. This expansion has been entirely 
in light industries. New Zealand still has no heavy industry, ex- 
cept perhaps the manufacture of fertilizers. 

With the exception of changes which the Government purchase 
of exports has brought about, the most noticeable alteration in eco- 
nomic affairs has been the suspension of certain awards of the Arbi- 
tration Court (which typically deals with labor disputes in New 
Zealand), and the prohibition of certain of labor’s bargaining 
powers. Strikes and lock-outs have been forbidden and also the en- 
couragement or inciting of strikes and lock-outs. The Attorney 
General has been given powers to dismiss any person from a job 
and any member from a trade union. Advising the Government 
is an Industrial Emergency Council consisting equally of repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Labor and of the Employers’ Fed- 
eration. As a result of the recommendations of this Council, several 
modifications in the wages and conditions of workers have been 
made. Operatives now work shifts in the ammunition industry 
and in lieu of overtime payments for this are paid an extra rate 
per shift. A similar arrangement was made for woolen mills, while 

the coal-miners are working extended hours, namely 44 a week. 
Because of skilled labor shortages in certain industries the legal re- 
' Strictions on the overtime worked by women and boys have been 
: "removed in factories engaged on war work, i.e., woolen mills, 
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clothing factories, sail and tent-making. Apprenticeship conditions 
in certain essential industries have been relaxed. The weekly hou, 
of shearers have been increased. Longer hours are now being worke 
by the tinsmiths manufacturing dairy equipment. Hours of wor, 
in cheese factories have been extended to 52 a week for 43 weeks 
in the year. This has resulted from the drive for increased chees 
production. In the tanning industry the weekly hours have bee 
lengthened to 44. 

The provisions of all acts or regulations relating to industri 
agreements in so far as they apply to public works for emergency 
or defense purposes have been suspended and the Governmen 
has also taken control of waterfront work, which is now under ; 
Commissioner. The Arbitration Court has been given authority 
to alter by general order the provisions of all awards and industri 
agreements in force, such alterations to take into account the eco. 
nomic and financial conditions of New Zealand and the cost of 
living and all other relevant considerations. The Court altered 
rates of payment in all awards by giving a 5 per cent increase as 
from August 12, 1940. This was only partly due to war conditions 
as the position of the worker vis-a-vis the farmer had deteriorated 
during 1938 and 1939 when, in 1939 in particular, retail prices had 
been rising. 

One interesting feature is the Occupational Reestablishment Reg. 
ulations, which provide that employers must reinstate soldiers on 
their return from war service. In addition to this, the Gover- 
ment has introduced legislation to make fuller provision for men 
who may wish to settle on the land after the war. 


War Controls 


New Zealand’s supply organization was already in existence prior 
to the war. Immediately the war broke out, regulations were g 
zetted setting up controllers of factories, sugar, oil-fuel, wheat and 
flour, timber, building, electricity, food, medical supplies, and mis- 
ing. Metals are controlled by the Ministry of Supply itself, whic 
had prior to the outbreak of war established reserves of bulk raw 
materials such as wheat, sugar, rubber, tin, lead, tin plate, jute 
goods, phosphates. The controllers, who all act under the Ministry 
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: i Supply, were not drawn from private industry but from the Civil 


" Service. Hence New Zealand has not had the same problems which 


| have been present in Australia and the United Kingdom. 


There have been considerable shortages of the end products of 


the metal industry which go particularly into building, and these 
have been rationed through the usual channels of trade. Similarly, 
the Electricity Controller has established a system of priority per- 
mits for the use of materials for the electrical supply industry. 


Medical supplies also have been rationed and stocks conserved in 


" the hands of wholesalers. Standardization is reducing the range of 


pharmaceutical items normally stocked. Before the outbreak of war 


the State coal mines had laid in large stocks of equipment and 


from this reservoir a number of smaller mines have been fed and 


- enabled to keep up their output. The Government is also giving 


technical advice and financial assistance to privately owned col- 


| lieries and has acquired two more mines for the State. The aim is 


‘to make New Zealand self-supporting in coal. Oil fuel has been 


| controlled to conserve dollar funds and build up domestic reserves. 


This has involved the further elimination of overlapping and du- 
plication from the public transport systems, and the severe cutting 
down of gasoline for private and domestic purposes. In some dis- 
tricts, the distribution of retail commodities such as milk, meat 


| and coal has been zoned. 


Two important controllers are the Factory Controller and the 


Food Controller. The former is concerned mainly with the alloca- 


tion of defense contracts within the industrv, arranging supplies, 


_ checking qualities, and expanding plant and shift working. The 


Food Controller either imports directly or recommends licenses 
for import of any food items which are necessary. He controls 
military food supplies both for camps and transports, runs the can- 


"teens in camps, and at the same time operates the Internal Market- 


ing Division which is a Government Department concerned with 
the marketing of butter and cheese, honey, lemons and oranges, 


pip fruits, eggs. 
' New Zealand has not the problems of the other belligerent 


“nations and the general public does not realize that controls are 


Foperating, for the results, apart from the rationing of petrol, touch 
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Pacific Affair; 
them so little. The preliminary organization of the Supply Depart. 
ment was in such good shape that no difficulties were experienced 
in the transition to a wartime basis. In addition, a great deal of 
the expert knowledge, scientific, technical and administrative, js 
in Government Departments such as Railways, Agriculture, Mz. 
keting, Forestry, Scientific and Industrial Research. This means 
that the Government machine quite apart from the Governmen 
sanction is generally necessary to operate any scheme affecting 
economic life in New Zealand. For example, in the organization of 
the primary industries for contracts for the British Governmen, 
the Government set up a National Council of Primary Production 
under the chairmanship of the Ministry of Agriculture. On this 
were representatives of farming organizations and worker organi 
zations and also the Department of Agriculture. Generally it may 
be said that the non-departmental representatives had a politica 
function while departmental representatives contributed in the main 
the advisory and expert knowledge. 

The role of the Government in primary production can be seen 
in the Internal Marketing Division’s purchase of feed barley from 
Australia to increase the production of pork, in the supervision by 
the Agricultural Department of the production and processing of 
all primary products, and of the supply and manufacture of ferti- 
lizer, in the arrangements made to increase the storage space of 
freezing companies, in the contract for the growing of linen flax 
for the British Government, in the organizing of supplies of seeds 
of root and forage crops. Without the Department of Agriculture 
and its district officers and its links with other departments, man} 
of these things would not have got done or they would not have 
been done in time. 

There is one other authority which has in a small way assisted 
in the smoother functioning of New Zealand’s economy, namely 
the Bureau of Industry which was set up under the Industrial Ei 
ficiency Act, 1936. The Act gives the Minister of Industries and 
Commerce power to license industries which because of redundant 
units or potential redundancy or for other reasons are regarded 
worthy of attention. In order to prevent overcapitalization or 
centuation of overcapitalization, a measure of rationalization in the 
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New Zealand’s First Year of War 
interests of existing operators of the industry has been introduced. 
| The scope of the Bureau of Industry, which is the advisory body, 
has been limited. Some thirty industries, including footwear, radio, 
rope and twine, and soap, are licensed under the Act, which since 
the war has been of some use as a negative control over industry. 
In some of the industries, the Government itself has nominees on 
the controlling authority, for example, in the flax industry, where 
the aim is to produce sufficient wool packs for New Zealand’s 
needs, and in the tobacco industry, where the objective is the same 
—the production of sufficient tobacco to meet the total New Zea- 


land requirements. 


Export Agreements 


On the outbreak of war, New Zealand offered to the United 
Kingdom the whole of her “exportable surplus” of primary produce. 
' However, the offer was not accepted in these terms and Britain 
promised to take fixed quotas of meat, butter and cheese, and be- 
yond these quotas to take as much as she needed of any balance 
provided that shipping was available. For the period of the war 
she undertook to buy all the wool available but could not guaran- 
Free to take any fruit. This latter caused some embarrassment to 
New Zealand, which was faced with a bumper apple crop, the 
; great proportion of which had to be sold on the domestic market 
ata loss. Prior to the invasion of the Low Countries there was 
some doubt as to whether the United Kingdom would be willing 
to take expanding supplies of dairy produce but the changed situ- 
ation has meant that cheese in particular has become a very es- 
sential commodity and New Zealand has arranged to increase 
its export for the second year of the contract and also to increase 
the export of butter. The general purchase arrangements for butter 
and cheese will now continue for the duration of the war and for 
'a period thereafter to be agreed upon, the price to be revised an- 
oually in May. 
| The prices received for New Zealand’s main export products, 
1, wool, butter and cheese, meat, have been satisfactory, especially 
in that increased production by New Zealand does not bring with 
| it lower prices as is usual. For wool the Government will receive 
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Pacific Affairs 
one half of all profits made on the sale of New Zealand wool fo, 
use outside the United Kingdom. The distribution of profits js t; 
be made when the final accounts are closed. However, New Zea. 
land’s difficulty is not so much her export prices as her import 
prices. These have not been fixed. In negotiating with the United 
Kingdom Government, the New Zealand Government suggested 
that if the index of prices of British manufactured exports ros 
by 10 points, then the export prices for New Zealand's primary prod. 
uce should be reviewed. Apparently the United Kingdom did no 
accept this suggestion. On balance, therefore, it may be that high 
import prices will quickly counterbalance the advantages to New 
Zealand’s economy which would normally follow satisfactory ex. 
port prices with good seasons. 

The fact that bulk purchasing agreements were completed in 
the early weeks of the war has prevented an inflation of export 
prices and has meant that over go per cent of New Zealand's total 
exports are now being sold to the United Kingdom on long term 
agreements. New Zealand has been absolved from all maritime 
risks. The main benefit so far has come to primary producers, who 
have received more money for more goods. New Zealand had very 
little difficulty in taking over the export of the products purchased 
by the British Government for it had already in existence a Mar- 
keting Department which from 1936 had been buying and market- 
ing the entire export surplus of butter and cheese, which amounted 
to about two-fifths in value of New Zealand’s total exports. In 
administering the export controls, the Marketing Department has 
bought through established channels, except that wool auction sales 
have been eliminated. In the main, the produce is paid for at f.ob. 
It is the responsibility of the buyer—the British Government—to 
ship the produce. In the event of delay owing to inability of the 
British Ministry of Food to supply ships, the Ministry has under- 
taken to make payment on account of 50 per cent in value of any 
butter and cheese which has had to remain in cool store one month 
longer than would have been required under the schedule arranged. 

As the New Zealand Marketing Department has ceased all its 
operations in the United Kingdom, when peace comes New Zealand 
may be faced with a difficult problem in disposing of its dairy prod- 
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New Zealand's First Year of War 

uce, especially at a price which could be considered economic. The 
threat to butter by the margarine interests is considered to be very 
reat indeed. As New Zealand is the world’s largest exporter of 
butter, the prospect is not pleasing either to the New Zealand 
dairy farmer or to the New Zealand taxpayer and citizen. 


Control of Foreign Exchange 


Before the war broke out, New Zealand was already operating 
is long-term policy of import selection and exchange control to con- 
serve foreign exchange in order to meet debt commitments, pay 
for essential imports, control the volume and type of imports from 
various countries, transfer as much import trade as possible to the 
United Kingdom, and allocate quotas to importers in order that 
New Zealand industry might be free to supply the rest of the do- 
mestic market. One result has been that the proportions of capital 
equipment and raw materials in New Zealand’s imports have been 
increased at the expense of finished consumer goods. At the out- 
break of the war it was merely a matter of continuing this import 
and exchange control policy, so that the country experienced no 
dificulties of adjustment in this field in adapting itself to a war 
economy. By this means of control it has materially assisted in 
conserving dollar and other non-sterling exchange (hence the gaso- 
line restrictions) in order to free these currencies for the use of 
the United Kingdom in its war effort. 

Already New Zealand has experienced difficulties in obtaining 
deliveries from abroad. This, together with the rapidly rising prices 
of imports, has meant that New Zealand has still to keep rigorous 
control over the allocation of its foreign exchange, the amount of 
which is determined by the fixed price agreements for exports which 
New Zealand has with the United Kingdom. 

New Zealand has to repay her national debt overseas rather 
than renew amounts as they fall due. Her economic and social 
policy was not to the liking of various interests in the City of Lon- 
don and renewal was refused of the large amount of £17 million 
sterling of New Zealand debt falling due for repayment on Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, and the financial authorities made arrangements 
whereby £1 million was to be repaid on that date, £2 million 
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Pacific Affair; 
later in the year, and the rest of the loan at the rate of £3! millio, 
annually. It has been also intimated to the New Zealand Govern. 
ment that local authority loans will have to be repaid as they {,! 
due instead of being renewed, the sum involved for 1940 being 
£2.3 million sterling. As well as this, £2 million sterling of Pt 
term credit has to be repaid. This means that £7.3 million sterling 
of abnormal payments have to be made from New Zealana’s {o;. 
eign exchange resources during 1940. This has very materially cy; 
down New Zealand’s imports? for she has set aside the requisite 
amount of exchange to meet these unusual commitments—unusy:] 
because it has been the practice in the past to convert and renew 
New Zealand loans falling due in the City of London rather thay 
to repay them. The significance of this has been expressed as fol. 
lows: “The fact is, I suppose, that if we installed a Conservative 
Government all would be well, for London would lend withoy 
difficulty, but a Government with a Conservative label is polit 
cally remote and the obvious tactic is to recognize that the present 
Cabinet is financially orthodox and fanatically pro-British.” * 

The position for the future shows how precarious the position of 
New Zealand could be made if further repayment of loans is de- 
manded at due date. Within the next five years other Government 
loans falling due are: 


£ Sterling Due in 
London 


£10, 505, 989 


71339, 656 
7,780, 408 


22,543,590 
£48, 169,643 


During the same period, local body loans amounting to £6,555- 
300 sterling will mature. In 1938 New Zealand was granted a {5 
million export credit for armaments. This is due for repayment 
in 1943. 

2 New Zealand’s imports for 1938-39 production year were £ 46.3 million sterling. 

® Professor F. L. W. Wood, Austral-Asiatic Bulletin, April-May, 1940, p. 17. 
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New Zealand's First Year of War 

New Zealand then is repaying loans when it needs all it can 
overseas to finance the war. The Minister of Finance has stated 
that he hopes that they will not need to raise the money for the 
military equipment of New Zealand forces entirely by London 
loan and that some of the costs may be met out of New Zealand’s 
currently produced foreign exchange. Particularly is this so in re- 
gard to military equipment which has to be brought to New Zea- 
land, and also to part of the New Zealand share of the Empire 
Air Force training scheme. 

If New Zealand had available the goods which she now cannot 
buy because of loan repayments, she would be in a far better posi- 
‘ion to finance the New Zealand internal costs of the war without 
bearing with such severity on the wage-earner. The National Se- 
curity tax on wages met with fierce criticism from a section of 
the Labor movement and it presumably would not have been 
necessary had not the Government felt that the shortage of con- 
sumer goods would tend toward inflation if bank credit rather 
than wage-earner taxation were used for financing the war. In 
short, the private capital of the City of London in requiring repay- 
ment of New Zealand loans has driven the Government of New 
Zealand hard into orthodox financing. With more imports of equip- 
ment, raw materials and other goods, New Zealand would have 
been in a better position to utilize more fully the credit of the state- 
owned Reserve Bank. 

Because New Zealand had already control over its foreign ex- 
change mechanism in peace-time, no extensive regulations were 
brought in when the war broke out. However, in June 1940 New 
Zealand residents holding any overseas currency or balances were 
required to offer them for sale to the Reserve Bank, and holders 
of overseas securities were also required to declare them. So far 
there has been no general acceptance of the offers of currency and 
balances, while the Minister of Finance has stated (July 17, 1940) 
that it was not “the present intention of the Government” to 
mobilize overseas securities and that this would be done only if 
unavoidable. Dealings on the Stock Exchange are permitted to 
continue in the overseas securities affected. Dealings in “black ex- 
change” are illegal. 
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Political Trends 


On the political side, trends have not been as smooth as the wel 
organized war effort might at first indicate. While neither of the 
main political parties has publicly questioned its wisdom, there ha; 
been a considerable body of opinion in New Zealand which fec\ 
that it was not wise to send masses of men from New Zealanj 
overseas. However, there is no doubt that the majority of people 
whose opinions received public notice subscribed to the idea of 
exporting men as well as foodstuffs. 

The Labor Government itself, which has had perhaps more popu. 
lar support than any other previous government in New Zealand 
has met with considerable difficulties among its own following 
This is exemplified in a headline in the Labor Party’s official paper 
which reads: “Labour Must Close Ranks in Preparation for Polls,”‘ 
The death of the late Prime Minister, Mr. Savage, was the occa- 
sion rather than the reason for the precipitation of some of these 
difficulties. The Parliamentary Labor group were themselves no: 
unanimous as to their choice of a new leader, while the party 
itself was suffering from internal dissension which showed itself 
in the expulsion of one of the leaders of criticism, Mr. J. A. Lee. 
Judging by statements published, the dissension in the Labor Party 
is apart from personalities apparently due to a group who allege 
that the Cabinet has been undemocratic, too cautious, has failed 
to press on to Socialism and has been too prone to compromise 
with the political and economic enemy. The more obedient and 
loyal of Labor supporters have agreed with the Prime Minister 
that this is a time for establishing national unity, which in itself 
they say involves some compromises with the Opposition. 

The Government have been very sensitive to criticism of their 
war policy. The powers taken under the War Regulations are 
more far-reaching in their suppression of civil liberties than ap- 
parently are those of the United Kingdom or Australia. This is to 
be expected when the main Opposition group in Parliament is 
not a Labor group but a Conservative one. The Emergency Regu- 
lations and the use of them to prevent the expression of Christian 


* Standard, October 3. 
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New Zealand's First Year of War 
Pacifist and Communist opinion have been resented by some sec- 
sions of the Labor movement, as well as by groups which might 
in other countries form councils of civil liberties. The Civil Service 
has been purged of men who it was considered held opinions not 
conducive to the maximum prosecution of the war. In the trade 
union movement there has been from some sections criticism of the 
Government’s policy, again on the general grounds of compromise 
with capitalism, but partly also because of the rising cost of liv- 
ing, the alleged inadequate increases in the lower wage rates to 
compensate for it, and the heavy war taxation on wages. 

A war regulation made under a peacetime Act which is a new 
development is the giving of power to the Attorney-General to 
dismiss any employee in any position from his employment, and 
also power to dismiss a member or official of a trade union if he 
considers this necessary or expedient in the interests of public 
safety. In most occupations in New Zealand, membership in a 
trade union is necessary to get a job. These regulations have met 
with a good deal of protest from various trade unions but there 
is no evidence as yet of protests from other quarters. 

In addition there has been the conscription controversy. The 
Labor movement in New Zealand has been traditionally opposed 
to conscription but when the Peace and Anti-Conscription move- 
ment was started, its leadership was quickly broken up, mainly 
by prison sentences. The Labor movement and the Labor Con- 
ference had affirmed its opposition to conscription but as the news 
from France grew rapidly worse, the Opposition, the Returned Sol- 
diers Association, and various commercial and other anti-Labor 
political organizations and the Press led a campaign both for 
conscription and a national government. From the recruiting point 
of view it did not appear that conscription was immediately neces- 
sary; nevertheless presumably to maintain national unity the Gov- 
ernment accepted the demand for conscription but included the 
conscription of wealth in its objectives. It rejected the demand for a 
national government. 

Another factor in the Labor movement is the formation of the 
Democratic Labor Party, under the leadership of the expelled Mr. 
J. A. Lee and the Speaker of the House, Mr. W. E. Barnard, who 
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Pacific Affair; 
resigned as a protest against the policy of certain leading member, 
of Cabinet. This Democratic Labor Party says that its policy ; 
the old program of the Labor Party and that it will build “: j¢. 
boat for labor.” It is rapidly building up an organization and ; 
attracting disappointed Labor supporters and unattached gtoups 
of people who are dissatisfied in various ways with the existing 
political and economic regime. Labor Party branches have shows 
a great deal of apathy in recent months and the circulation of the 
only weekly newspaper favorable to the Labor Government h;s 
slumped materially. However, the Labor Party still has a Strong 
machine and most trade union official support. 

While there is no official ban on the Communist Party as a politi 
cal grouping, it is effectively prevented from expressing its views, 
Some months after a recent by-election at which a Communis 
candidate was defeated, several of the candidate’s supporting speak- 
ers were arrested for subversive statements made during the cam- 
paign and given jail sentences. The Communist Party printing 
press was confiscated by the police and from the meager news 
which is available in the newspapers it would appear that the 


Communist Party is largely working underground and is regularly 
producing a weekly illegal paper in several centers. In its sup- 
pression of dissident elements and in the closing down of leftist 
political papers which might have a “subversive” tinge, the Govern- 
ment has the support of the conservative Opposition and the press 
of New Zealand. 

A General Election is due at the end of 1941. 
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POLICY CENTRALIZATION IN JAPAN 
UNDER THE KOKUTAI PRINCIPLE 


H. Taytor Rosert A. Brapy* 


of business policies in Japan is different 
* from what it is in the United States and England, where the process 
"began in periods formally committed to laissez faire. In Japan, 
feudalistic carryovers have from the beginning been contempora- 
neous with mercantilistic practices and monopoly-oriented capitalism. 
From the Meiji Restoration of 1868 the setting has been predomi- 
nantly patriarchal, anti-democratic, anti-liberal, and anti-laissez faire. 

Superficial concessions to Western economic and political liberalism 
only emphasize this fact." The principle of Kokutai—‘the state 
body corporate”—was carried over from ancient times. In the pres- 
ent era of large-scale government-fostered industrial capitalism it 
serves to knit the seemingly disparate elements of old and new 
into an efficient authoritarianism. Although not yet fully articulated, 
this Japanese totalitarianism is converging swiftly and unmistak- 
ably toward a system generically similar to that advocated by law- 
givers of the Axis Powers. 

Business enterprise in Japan has from the earliest days unfolded 
| under principles, controls, and social philosophies which are con- 
| gruous with what we have come more recently to identify as fascism 
in the Western world. Japanese symbolism, however, in keeping 
with a deep and tenacious past, is more heavily blooded with the 
naive chivalric pietism of a society still organized on lines of status. 


*Prepared from materials gathered under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
this article is one of a series of studies on bureaucratization of economic activities 
in the major capitalistic countries. 

'How superficial were the changes wrought by the “enlightenment” (period of 
| the Meiji Restoration), is revealed in a series of articles, remarkable for their candor, 

contributed by various Japanese professors to a special Japanese edition of Weltwirt- 
shaftliches Archiv, Vol. 46, July 1937. All the social legislation—even Parliamentary 
forms of election and representation—are treated as very much like Bismarck’s 
authoritarian reforms, concessions, and tactics, in his social legislation of the eighties, 
and not as evidence of conversion of the Japanese people to democratic-liberal prin- 
ciples, nor even as moves prompted by fear of discontent in the lower strata of 
society. It is worth recalling that what the Japanese did copy along these lines was 
not taken in the main from England or the United States, but from Imperial Germany. 
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Pacific Affair; 

In addition, family authority is codified in emperor and ancesto, 
worship. Tenno (the Emperor), for example, is at once father, ruler 
and high priest. This makes control of a caste-minded society {a 
easier for the Oriental Fiihrer than for his Western counterparts— 
largely because in Japan industrial, commercial, and financial capi. 
talism has been absorbed into the old social system without serioys\y 
modifying the controls that were already there. . 
It is especially necessary to emphasize this, because recent de. 
velopments in Japan are sometimes described as a complete re. 
versal of policies dominant since the latter half of the nineteenth 
century,” or else as the product of a somewhat vaguely conceived 
military coup d’état. The fact is that Japan borrowed and adapted 
freely but did not, with the decline of the Shogunate and formal 
repudiation of feudal controls, fundamentally alter the nature o; 
functioning of the hierarchical social order. The new society there. 
fore is a straight-line development from pre-Meiji, pre-Perry times, 
Militarism was part of the old system and is part of the new. In 
the hands of the Choshu and Satsuma clans the military order was 
clearly shaped as a phase of the peculiar expansionist dynamism 


of the modern Japanese totalitarian ideology, interests, and process. 
Continuity with the past makes such an identification of the old 
social order and the new economic and political forms of spread- 
eagling business and military expansion even easier and more pain. 
less in Japan than in the Nazi streamlining of “Prussianized” 
Germany. 


2H. G. Moulton, Japan, An Economic and Financial Appraisal, Washington, D.C. 
1931, regards the Restoration as a sharp and complete break with the past. Professor 
Saburo Shiomi writes that “Japan broke away from feudalism in 1848,” but a few 
pages later that “the old patriarchal conception of the family as a complete social 
and economic unit has been incorporated in the guild system.” (“Aufbau der 
Industriewirtschaft und Technischer Fortschritt in Japan,” Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 
as cited, pp. 118-156.) The “outward forms of feudalism,” Professor Allen points 
out, were “gone for ever” with the crushing of the Satsuma rebellion in 1877. But 
he quotes a Japanese writer who appraises the significance of what was “set up in 
its stead” as “a bureaucracy that retained the spirit of the Shogunate. It is not too 
much to say that the political and social institutions of the new Japan were only 
another expression of the Tokugawa system.” To which Professor Allen adds, “The 
main result of the Restoration was, in fact, the substitution of what came to be 
called the Sat-Cho group for Tokugawa. It was a change of governors rather than 
a change in the system of government.” G. C. Allen, Modern Japan and It 
Problems, New York, 1928, p. 64. 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 

Not, of course, that there is no conflict of interests and ideolo- 
gies in contemporary Japan. Far from it. There has been bitter 
S internecine warfare between army and navy, between civil ad- 
ministration and military juntas, between small business, labor 
and peasantry on the one hand and the huge and omnivorous com- 
bines on the other, and also between the monopolies. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to supply the details, but there is no doubt about 
the hostilities, which have at times been sanguinary. 

In the framework of this system feudalism and the patriarchally 
governed absolute state are fused. From feudalism derives the 
social-occupational status-classification of society, matched by a sys- 

tem of guild and guild-like associational groupings. Some of the 
trade unions and cooperative societies were during the twenties 
more or less “free” of authoritarian constraints, but during the 
thirties, especially with the outbreak of war on the Asiatic main- 
land, this modern veneer has been gradually worn away. To all 
intents and purposes, freedom of association in the liberal-demo- 
cratic sense no longer exists. Occupational categories in industry, 
trade, and agriculture are organized into more or less all-inclusive 
unions, associations, federations, and guilds. In all of them some 
blend of the feudal spirit seems to prevail. 

At the gravitational center of this somewhat confusing mesh- 
work of partially modernized clans, guilds, military cliques, family 
dominated bureaucracies and businesses, and hierarchically gradu- 
ated occupational strata, classifications, “corporations” and federa- 
tions, stands the omnicompetent tutelary and administrative au- 
thority of the state. In both theory and practice it is more absolute 
than the European “age of the benevolent despots.” In the Japanese 
symbolism the Emperor, in addition to being supreme head of the 
lay state and commander-in-chief of the armed forces, is also the 
ceremonial director of the official religion of Shinto. This religion, 
or rather code, is a syncretic compound of Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, and ancient Japanese beliefs and rules of status. 
Through Shinto, the Imperial House is the symbol of the domi- 
nance of the family and patriarchal system.’ 


“History records that all manner of foreign ideas have, from time to time, 
flooded the nation, but standing like a sun, about which these new ideas found 
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Pacific A fair: 

The Imperial House stands also for Bushido, the military ¢:hj. 
of subordination to the universal rules of status. Bushido demangs 
the unquestioning acceptance by the mass of the population oj 
the attitudes, duties, and compulsions expressed in “the state of 
being willing and ready to die at any moment at the bidding o{ 
a recognized superior.” It “is the result of the feudal ages—entirely 
governed and thoroughly permeated by sovereign authority anj 
humble obedience.”* 

While Bushido, deriving from feudal knighthood, has been up. 
dermined during the modern era,’ it has apparently been easy to 
translate ancient Bushido sanctions into modern terms. Through. 
out the Japanese literature dedicated to preservation and strengthen. 
ing of the status quo runs the language borrowed from Bushido: 
“loyalty,” “honor,” “obedience,” “sacrifice,” “duty,” “humility,” 
“unity,” “harmony,” “patriotism,” “authority,” etc. These are terms 


66 


expressing ideas and points of view like those of European fascism, 
A caste-ordered society needs them to divert, canalize, control popu- 
lar strivings from below. Their usefulness in promoting imperial 
expansion abroad and measures of autarchic self-sufficiency at home 


is obvious. 

Ease in transition from the old to the new was facilitated by the 
fact that between the Meiji Restoration and the consolidation of 
the current system no popular movements were powerful enough 
to shake the structure of class control while it was being “mod- 
ernized.” There was no real “liberal period,” but rather a time 


their proper and subordinate place, has, through long ages, stood the Imperial House. 
Indeed no foreign idea—Buddhism, Christianity, Democracy, Socialism—may  su- 
vive in this country and find root in the consciousness of the Japanese unless it 
subordinates itself to that undefinable yet all-persuasive soul element of the Yamato 
race, which stands crystallized and symbolized in the person and tradition of His 
Imperial Majesty. For deep in our race is rooted a reverence for the Emperor as 
the descendant of the very gods to whom we owe our being. Indeed, even to speak 
the words “‘Tenno Heika’ or ‘Shison’ conveys to us a very solemn and deep 
impression and stirs to depths our profoundest emotions. To explain or rationalize 
this attitude is unnecessary; it is a fact and true because it exists.” Quoted from the 
Japan Times, in Professor T. O’Conroy’s The Menace of Japan, p. 71. New York, 1934. 

* Professor Yasuma Takata, “Kulturelle und geistige Voraussetzungen fiir Japans 
Aufstieg,” in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, already cited, pp. 1-13. 

5 See, e.g., Bushido, The Soul of Japan, by Inazo Nitobe of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, who translates the term as “Military Knights’ Ways” or “Precepts of Knight- 
hood.” 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 


Affairs 
y ethic ME of blending of inherited social biases with altered interest group- 
mands J ings. But the incubus of the past was too heavy, and the interval 
ion of ME before the new lines of autocratic control became clear too short, 
ate of [HE for labor unions, farmer groups, consumers’ cooperatives,” or even 
ing of I the more general and confused liberal middle-class parties to strike 
Ntirely deep roots. 
y and Thus it was easier to achieve the new totalitarianism in Japan 
than in any other major industrial-capitalistic country. The en- 
D un- vironment enormously facilitated the centralization of policy-form- 
ISY to ing in business. It also identified immediately the feudal and 
ough patriarchal-minded hierarchies of business with the political and mil- 
then. itary bureaucracies. Japanese capitalism, in short, has been in large 
hido: part and from its very beginning an upstart phase—but part and 
lity,” parcel, nevertheless—of the Japanese political and social system of 
erms status; a system, on the economic side, of status capitalism. Its 
cism, closest historical parallel is probably the Kameralism of Frederick 
opu- the Great; in contemporary times, Nazi Germany. 
erial At the economic center of the system stand the great state-en- 
ome couraged, monopolistically-oriented and __patriarchally-governed 
family enterprises known as the Zaibatsu. The lesser enterprises, 
the business and agricultural federations, handicraft guilds, colonial 
1 of development corporations, “mixed enterprises” and other forms of 
ugh economic organization and control are largely subservient to them. 
1. The Zaibatsu: At the Center of the Web of Control 
— fee nuMBeERS of the Zaibatsu are limited but they differ with 
use, the sources quoted. G. C. Allen? and Neil Skene Smith* refer 
ny to the “Big 4.” The Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book® (semi-official) 
nato refers to the “Big 3,” the “Big 8,” and the “Big 14.” Four seemis to 
se be the kernel number, since generically the term Zaibatsu means 
~ ® Cooperatives were very extensive in the countryside and actively fostered by 
lize numerous government agencies (federal and local). But all were carefully controlled 
the and have functioned in the manner of mutual-aid societies to relieve the monotony 
34. and poverty of the agrarian way of life. 
ans 7G. C. Allen, “The Concentration of Economic Control in Japan,” The Economic 
Journal, London, June 1937, pp. 271-286. 
er ®Neil Skene Smith, “Japan’s Business Families,” The Economist, London, June 18, 
ht- 1938, pp. 651-656. 


* See in particular the 1938 issue dealing with Konzerns of Japan. 
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Pacific Affair 
“money cliques,” and “of these, four are outstanding—namely, 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Yasuda.” More loosely the term 
is applied to large scale business combinations in general.° 
The dominating role of the “Big 4” is without adequate paralle 
in any other major capitalist country. Smith cites estimates which 
“have suggested that sums equal to 60 per cent of the 21,000 million 
yen (£2,100 million, at par) invested in all Japanese joint-stock 
companies are controlled by these concerns; and that Mitsui alone 
accounts for 5,000 million yen (£500 million), or nearly 25 per 
cent of the total.”"* Adding to the “Big 4” the banking interests 
of the Shibusawa and Kawasaki concerns, in 1938 six groups held 
57 per cent of all funds deposited in banks, trust companies, life, 
marine, fire, and accident insurance companies'*—a figure, by the 
way, which contrasts with an estimated 45 per cent for 1929. 


Their range of interests extends to all the modern industries of Japan 
and to some of the traditional trades also. Shipping, shipbuilding, foreign 
trade, warehousing, colonial enterprise, engineering, metal manufacture, 
mining, textiles, and sugar and flour-milling all fall within their spheres 
. . . A glance at a few of the leading trades will show . . . the concen. 
tration of control over industry and trade . . . Mitsui, Mitsubishi and 
Sumitomo . . . control about half the copper production and nearly the 
same proportion of the coal output, and Mitsui Bussan (the trading com- 
pany of Mitsui) alone deals in about one-third of the coal marketed in 
Japan. More than half of the tonnage of merchant ships is owned by them. 
Of the steamers building in 1936, 55 per cent of the gross tonnage was 
being constructed in yards belonging to Mitsui and Mitsubishi. The (ji 
Company controlled by Mitsui has about 75 per cent of the capacity of 
the paper industry and Mitsubishi owns the greater part of the remainder. 


10Such as Okura, “concerned chiefly with trading, mining, textiles and motor 
transport; Asano with cement, mining, iron and steel and heavy engineering; Kuhara 
with heavy engineering, chemicals, mining and aquatic products; Ogawa-Tanaka 
with chemicals; Kawasaki with banking, insurance, rayon and shipbuilding, Shibusawa 
with banking, shipbuilding and engineering; Furukawa with copper-mining and 
refining and electrical plant; Mori with chemicals and electric power generation.” 
Allen, op. cit. ; 

11 Smith, op. cit. 

12 The shares of the Big Six and the Big Four respectively in the following were, 
in 1938: bank deposits, 59 per cent and 40 per cent; property in trust by trust 
companies, 68 per cent and 66 per cent; reserves of life insurance companies, 28 
per cent and 20 per cent; and reserves of marine, fire, and accident insurance 
companies, 82 per cent and 73 per cent. 
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Policy Centralization in Japan U nder the Kokutai Principle 


These two firms possess 70 per cent of the flour-milling capacity and 
practically all the sugar refining mills. Much of the chemical industry 
is in their hands, including the bulk of the ammonium-sulphate and 
artificial fertiliser production. Mitsubishi dominates the aircraft industry, 
and through its control over the Asahi Glass Company monopolises the 
sheet-glass output. About half of the goods in warehouses are in those 
+ owned by the three great Zaibatsu, who also conduct about one-third of 
the foreign trade. Mitsui Bussan alone is responsible for nearly one-fifth 
F of this trade; it imports a quarter of the raw wool used in Japan, and 
about the same proportion of the raw-silk exports passes through its 
hands. Toyo Menkwa, another Mitsui concern, until recently handled 
one-third of the raw cotton imports and one-fifth of the exports of cotton 
textiles. Most of the enterprises which have been founded to develop the 
raw material resources of the colonies, Manchukuo, China and the South 
Sea countries have been established by the Zaibatsu; for instance, much 
of the Manchurian soya-bean trade is conducted by them or their subsidi- 
aries. The great cotton-spinning industry is less dependent upon the 
Zaibatsu than are the other large-scale trades. Yet even here Mitsui has 
interests in Kanegafuchi Boseki, and Mitsubishi in Fuji Gasu Boseki, 
which are among the six largest companies in the country; while Mitsui, 
through its subsidiary, Toyo Menkwa, has control over several smaller 
concerns. Mitsubishi controls much of the canned-fish trade, one of the 
three large brewery companies in Japan and one of the two large foreign- 
style confectionery manufacturing companies. The Zaibatsu are predomi- 
nant in the heavy engineering industry. Their interests extend to woolen 
textiles, rayon, cement and petrol-refining and dealing. In all the new 
industries as they have appeared the Zaibatsu have usually taken the 
initiative. At present Sumitomo is developing the aluminum industry, 
and Mitsui the hydrogenation process.'® 


In short, the Zaibatsu “are pre-eminent at once in finance and 
also in industry and commerce.” In this respect Japan is like Ger- 
many, where interdependence between banking and industry has 
been extremely close from the beginning. Yet the degree of control 
over both fields is even more closely held in Japan than in Germany. 
In Japan, as in no other country, the public puts its money into 
savings accounts as fixed deposits rather than into industrial securi- 
ties, which still further enhances the importance of this interlink- 


18 Allen, op. cit. 
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Pacific Affairs 
age. “The small producers,” Allen points out, “who in the aggre. 
gate are responsible for the larger proportion of the output of cop, 
sumable goods, are financed by merchants who, in turn, obtaip 
the bulk of their resources from the great banks. Those who cop. 
trol the financial institutions can, therefore, play a dominant part 
in the development of industry.”'* Not only small firms but eve, 
several large concerns like Okura and the chemical properties of 
Nobuteru Mori come under the influence of the “Big 4.” 

“One can scarcely go into any corner of the Japanese Empire,’ 
writes Chamberlin, “without finding one of the big capitalist com. 
bines firmly entrenched and skimming the cream of whatever 
profits are to be made.”’® How wide-spread is this “skimming,” 
and how intricate the ramification of holding companies and op. 
erating companies in Japanese cartelization, can be seen from the 
chart of the holdings affiliations of the House of Mitsui in the 
Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book for 1938, p. 1162, which is too large 
to be printed here. 

The importance of the Zaibatsu is part of a general trend toward 
concentration throughout Japanese economic life. 


Economic CoNcENTRATION IN 


1909 19239271933 

Total number of companies 11,549 15,406 23,028 32,089 38,516 71,196 
Number of big companies (capital 

over 5 million yen) 59 293 589 
Proportion of big companies to 

total (%) ; 0.4 1.3 1.8 
Paid-up capital of all companies 

(million yen) 1,983 4,707 10,194 12,634 
Paid-up capital of big companies 

(capital over 5 million yen)... «6,227 
Proportion of capital of big com- 

panies to total capital (%).... 36.2 38.1 61.1 64.2 


Built up around and led by the Zaibatsu, the large aggregations 
of capital represent a degree of actual concentration far greater 
than the superficial data of corporate holdings would seem to indi- 
cate. No important policy of state, it is safe to say, is likely to be 


14 Op. cit. 

15. W. H. Chamberlin, Japan Over Asia, Boston, 1937, p. 227 and 229. 

18Data from Résumé Statistique de l’Empire du Japon, Tokyo, 1912, p. 108; 
1924, P. 72; 1930, p. 46; 1934, p. 43 1936, pp. 46-47. 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 
realized unless it has the active or tacit approval of the great houses 
that stand at this gravitational center. 

The Zaibatsu, in turn, are closely held family systems, under 
family holding companies. Again Mitsui, the largest and oldest, 
may be taken as the type. The House of Mitsui consists of eleven 
filiated Mitsui families,’* all offshoots of the founder, Sokubei 
Mitsui. The head of each family is a member of the Family Coun- 
cil, and only family heads may vote at Council meetings. The head 
of the main Mitsui family is head of the Council. The other ten 
families have a strict and traditional family rank and status. The 
Council is governed through a Family Constitution, first drawn up 
in 1722 by the third Mitsui, and revised and brought up to date 
in 1900. The full text has never been published, for many passages 
are strict family secrets. It is known that there are ten chapters 
and over 100 articles. Of the Constitution, Oland D. Russell re- 
marks, “In no other large business institution in the world is the 
power and unity of family so firmly entrenched and safeguarded 
asin the House of Mitsui through this rare document.”"® 

So fundamental is the pattern of Mitsui in the family systems 
of the gigantic Japanese combines that it is worth quoting Russell's 
summary of this remarkable document somewhat at length:’® 


Chapter One specifies the six main families and five branch families 
... Chapter Two expressly defines the duties of the family members 
before there is any mention of the rights and prerogatives. . . . 

1. Members of the family shall respect the rules prescribed by the 


“Oland D. Russell, The House of Mitsui, p. 4, quotes a Japanese authority, 
Shumpei Kanda, who in 1937 estimated the fortune of the eleven family heads as 
follows: 


45§0,000,000 Yen 


Baron . 230000000 
Baron  1§0,000,000 ” 


++ 1,635,000,000 


Ibid., p. 23. 
Ibid., pp. 20-23. 
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Pacific Affairs 


founder, associate with each other as brothers, cooperate in all] things, J ter N 
work together to enhance the prosperity of the House and to consolidate fe bet 0 
the foundations of each family. ing, 
2. Dispense with excessive luxury and practice simplicity and economy [but 

in living. 

3- When of proper age, sons and daughters of the eleven families shal Pi 
study in good institutions of learning. ing ¢ 
4- No debts shall be incurred by members of the Family nor shall any JB 
one member guarantee the loans of others. Oe cerati 
5. All special actions require the consent of the Family Council. class 
6. The Family Heads shall observe the various contracts and inden. by-d 
tures in transacting their various businesses, shall take turns in inspecting mort 
the business conditions of each of the firms and establishments of the Nan 
House of Mitsui, shall submit reports to the Council, shall call the Council and, 
whenever it is found that any officer of any firm of the House of Mitsu; may 
is undertaking or attempting to undertake dangerous plans, or if he is fete 
found committing some wrong... . a th 

Chapter Three outlines the prerogatives and duties of the Family Coun. "7 
cil, voting rights, and general agenda of Council meetings. The Counci! n 
[has] the right of “distribution of profits, earmarking of reserves, budget. veer 
ing of expenses and payments of the various firms of the House, and has | 
distribution of property in case any of the companies of the House should erly 
be dissolved.” . . . aspe 
The chapter specifies that the Council shall determine the household on t 
budgets of each of the eleven members of the family; and this is re- cont 
ligiously followed, even to the extent of “entertainment allowance.” corr 
Chapter Four concerns marriage, adoption, and regulations about stan 
collateral branches. . . . ing 
Strict rules are provided in Chapter Five for clamping a heavy hand de 
on “those members of the House who misconduct themselves or who be 
squander money or property.” .. . ad 
Chapter Six . . . specifies that “Retirement shall never be permitted _ 
unless it is unavoidable.” . . . 
Chapter Seven details the duties of the directors of the Mitsui firms and resen 


lays down a code, mostly secret, “to assure perfect contact among them so 
as to obviate friction.” ‘ 


Chapter Eight is held in extreme secrecy. . . . In general, it sets strict 22 
limits to various capitalizations, specifies common property and the prop- ns 
erty of each family. It details the handling of reserve funds, . . . ws 

Contractual safeguards among family members are dealt with in Chap- in 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 

ter Nine, which asserts that “Violation of rules or contracts by any mem- 
ber of the main and branch families is punished by reprimand, disciplin- 
ing, and more severe methods under the Civil Code, if necessary .. . 
[but] the Mitsuis have never gone into civil court against each other. 


Plainly, in the Zaibatsu only the mechanism of control, the hold- 
ing company, is modern, All the Zaibatsu “have a pyramidal struc- 
ture, with a holding company at the top controlling the main op- 
erating companies and the ‘sideline’ concerns. Each of these ‘two 
classes of company has numerous subsidiaries,’ ... Actual day- 
by-day administration, however, is largely in the hands of one or 
more distinguished ‘Banto’ (literally ‘head watchman’) such as 
Nanjo of Mitsui, Ishikawa of Sumitomo, Kozo Mori of Yasuda 
and, until recently, Toyotara Yuki of Sumitomo.”?? The Banto 
may be “adopted” into the familial structure and come to be com- 
pletely identified—not infrequently through marriage alliances— 
with the family hierarchy. 

Frequent dissatisfaction has been expressed with such paternal- 
ism by both executive staffs"? and, of course, labor whenever it 
has had an opportunity to organize. But often staffs may still prop- 
erly “be designated as vassals of the entrepreneur. . . . Another 
aspect of this feudal attitude is the tendency to lay great stress 
on the esteem and standing of the enterprise. The Japanese is not 
content merely to draw his salary; he wants to be active in the 
correct way, in the correct place, and wherever possible in an out- 
standing, universally respected undertaking.”** This is in keep- 
ing with Bushido, and may, naturally, have at times its better 
side.” Whenever challenged by the growth of antagonistic liberal- 


20 Allen, op. cit. 

*1 Particularly with the deepening of the depression. Criticism of the younger 
army officers, becoming keen during the early 1930's, seems to have accelerated such 
dissatisfaction amongst the younger staff members of the Big 4 who felt especially 
resentful over their low chances of promotion. The resultant change in policy called 
“slewing-around”—donation of funds to national social organizations, some “slowing 
up of the tendency of big business to monopolize all branches of trade,” etc., does 
not seem seriously to have altered the picture. 

*2Emil Lederer and Amy Lederer-Seidler, Japan in Transition, New Haven, 1938, 
p. 187. 

*¢.g. “The great entrepreneurs take it for granted that through bad times as well 
as good they will carry at least their clerks, and if at all possible their workers; 
in case of dismissal there is a moral claim to a six months’ bonus. ... The 
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Pacific Affairs 
left mass movements, it has led to measures** for suppressing 
independent political parties, labor unions and cooperatives, anj 
to systematic, totalitarian extirpation of “dangerous thoughts” yj, 
“thought control””® in restraint of “ideational offenders,” effectuated 
through such programs as the “National Spirit Mobilization” of 
the “National Harmonizing Society.”*° 


2. The Outward Spread of Supplementary and Peripheral 
Webs of Control 


rer INFLUENCE Of the Zaibatsu reaches through and beyond the 
other large concerns which they control by means of credit and 
their ability to manipulate markets, prices, and the framework of 
law. Below this level are the small concerns, in subsidiary economic 
dependence. Most small industrial establishments, as Allen remarks 
in another connection, “are dominated by merchant employers 
who finance the producers, coordinate their activities, and market 
the finished goods.”** Generally speaking, writes a Japanese av. 
thority, 


small industries have no economic independence in . . . the sale of their 
manufactures. They [are] not . . . independent units in the market of 
competitive transactions as contrasted with large-scale capitalistic enter- 
prises. . . . Most small industries are . . . obliged to [work] . . . with 
large business interests in order to secure the sale of their manufactures. 


employer has a number of other obligations, as, for example, gifts to the clerks 
in case of a wedding or the birth of a child, and long excursions, paid for and 
participated in by the employer.” Jdid., p. 188. 

*4 Including, of course, many types of super-patriotic and vigilante or semi- 
vigilante fascist-type organizations. For a description of these, see O. Tanin and E. 
Yohan, Militarism and Fascism in Japan, New York, 1934. 

25 An interesting summary is given in an article by Hugh Byas in the New Yor! 
Times, Magazine Section, April 18, 1937. 

26“The ‘Law for the Protection and Observation of Ideational Offenders effective 
since November 20, 1936, . . . is intended to rehabilitate both the mental and the 
material life of such offenders in order that they may be converted from radical 
doctrine and restored as loyal and useful members of society.’ . . . Twenty-two 
. . » Homes for Protection and Obseryation are said to exist in Japan, to afford 
‘ideational offenders’ an opportunity to ‘resume their studies.’ Bibliography Section, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, July 1938, based on an article in Contemporary Japan, 
Sept. 1937, written by Moriyama Takeichiro, on “Rescuing Radicals by Law.” 
See also the discussion, “Organ for Spiritual Drive Favored” in the August 3, 1938 
number of the Japan Times and Mail. ‘ 

7G. C. Allen, Japan: The Hungry Guest, London, 1938, p. 103. 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 
Partly because of [this] .. . partly because . . . the purchasers of their 
manufactures are limited in number, small industries have little free 
choice in the marketing of their goods. That is to say small industries 
_, are entirely dependent on powerful capitalistic concerns for their 


28 
existence. 


Recent war stringency seems to have increased this dependence. 
The Mitsubishi Monthly Circular (November, 1938), appraising 
the significance of the Sino-Japanese war for small enterprises, 
found (1) that they functioned more than ever as sub-contractors 
to large enterprises; (2) enforced and compulsory enrollment of 
small establishments into Industrial Associations, of which 1,200 
new associations, or more than 54 per cent of the total number now 
in existence were organized in the first year of hostilities, 1937- 
1938. These associations serve as a “national grid” for the distribu- 
tion and allocation of raw materials, and have been instrumental 
in establishing the type of rules and regulations for self-organization 
and group discipline which accord with the Kokutai principle. 
While many of them appear to have been initially hostile to the 
Zaibatsu,”* there can be no question but that in the main they are 
subservient to the manipulation of the giants. 

Centered around the Zaibatsu are closely-interlocking cartel and 
syndicate controls. The coal cartel, established in 1921, attempts 
to regulate prices and set production quotas for the entire indus- 
try. A raw iron sales syndicate, established in the same year, includes 
all island and Japanese-controlled Korean and Manchurian pro- 
ducers. Three overlapping cartels control the cement industry: 
Japanese Portland Cement Producers (1900), the Japanese Port- 
land Cement Association (1910), and the Japanese Cement Con- 
sortium (1924). They dictate technical innovations, advertising, 
conditions and terms of delivery, establishment of production quotas, 
et. A Community of Interest binds together the leading paper 
producers (85 per cent of the paper and go per cent of the pulp in 


81, Otsuka, “Characteristic Features of Japanese Small Industries and Policies for 
Their Development,” Kyoto University Economic Review, October, 1939, pp. 22-23. 

*This seems to be true of many of the more recently established handicraft 
and merchant guilds, and the Zaibatsu appear to have been for a time disturbed by 
criticisms from such sources. But the exigencies of war-time seem for the time 
being at least to have stilled such opposition. 
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1929). A series of cartel-like associations governs the cotton, silk 
and other textile industries.*° 
The strength of the Zaibatsu in the cartels is indicated by their 
percentages of production volume, or of total capacity (1936):*! 


INpusrry LgapING ZarBaTsu 
Percentage of Output or Capacity 
Activity of Leading Zaibatsy — 


Steel materials—Japan Steel (Owned by the 

government plus important Zaibatsu) 65 
Pig iron—Japan Steel 74 
Coal—Mitsubishi 31 
Copper—Mitsubishi 31 
Shipbuilding—Mitsubishi 16 
Alloys—Mitsubishi, Japan Steel 41 
Cement—Mitsubishi, Mitsui 44 
Paper—Mitsui 84 
Flour—Mitsui, Mitsubishi 99 
Sugar—Mitsui, Mitsubishi 3 
Shipping Tonnage—Mitsubishi, Sumitomo. . 55 


In addition there exists a series of central “peak associations,” 
so clearly dominated by the Zaibatsu and the large concerns depend. 
ent on them as to resemble more closely clubs or fraternities than 
actual trade associations. While we have no way of gauging their 
relative importance, they show tendencies quite similar to those 
underlying the growth and expansion of comparable organizations 
abroad: 


Almost all economic organizations in Japan have developed after the 
World War. Excepting chambers of commerce and industry, they have 
no legal basis, but as Governmental control of the national economy le- 
comes stricter, the part played by these organizations is necessarily of 
greater importance. The most representative organizations, the members 
of which include all branches of the national economy, are the Japan 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Nippon Kogyo Club, Nippon 
Keizai Renmeikwai, and Zensanren.** 


80 Most of the above was taken from Karl Hahn, Die Industrialisierung Japans, 
Giessen, 1932, pp. 126-127. 

51 Fortune, Special Japan Issue, September 1936, p. 136. 

82 Monthly Circular, Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau, December, 1937, 
written in response to query by one of the authors of the present article. 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 

The Chamber of Commerce and Industry** originated in 1928 
under legislative sanction as the officially recognized central federa- 
tion of all the chambers of commerce and industry in Japan 
Proper, “organized according to the law and the judicial persons 
and organizations in Chosen (Korea), Taiwan (Formosa), Kara- 
futo (Japanese Saghalien), Kwantung Leased Territory (in Man- 
‘ churia) and abroad, authorized by the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry.” ** It succeeded the Associated Chamber of Commerce of 
' Japan, organized in 1892 under authority of a “Chamber of Com- 
merce Ordinance” promulgated in 1890, when “chambers of com- 
merce became official organizations of merchants and industrial- 
85 


ists. 
The nature of this quasi-governmental body has been described 
by an official representative as follows:*° 


The work of the chamber is conducted by a president and two vice- 
presidents elected every four years in the general meeting of the member 
chambers held once a year. The standing committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of 16 chambers of commerce and industry representing indus- 
rial centers in Japan, meets monthly. ... An extraordinary general 
meeting can be called when urgency is required. . . . 

The Chamber makes representation to the proper authorities in rela- 
tion to commercial and industrial questions, considers and executes the 
matters presented by the chambers and other business organizations, 
issues reports and statistical information on commercial and industrial 
conditions, organizes and supervises commercial or industrial bodies, and 
attends to business pertaining to the International Chamber of Com- 
merce and the International Labor Conference. Assistance can also be 
rendered by performing the settlement by arbitration of disputes arising 
out of trade, commerce and manufacture, and by issuing certificates on 
this and other matters . . . such as the origin of goods, market price, 
and so on. Naturally the object of the Chamber is to promote and protect 
the trade, commerce and industry of Japan and it is specially interested 


8 Apparently modeled after the German Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
and thus carrying much greater weight than the Chambers of Commerce of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

* From a typed summary prepared by the Assistant Secretary of the Japan Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, Tokyo, Japan, in reply to direct questions by one of 
the authors. 

* Monthly Circular, as cited under note 32, above. 
Summary, cited in note 34, above. 
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to act as the intermediary between foreign merchants and the commercig) 
and industrial communities in Japan.37 


Power here would seem (1) to relate primarily to the supply of 
information and the general guidance of member policies on prob 
lems of broad economic interest; (2) to confer some degree of of 
ficial authority in the exercise of its legally defined functions; (2) 
to be centered in the hands of representatives of the chambers of 
commerce and industry resident in the great industrial cities: ap; 
(4) through relatively small membership in these latter, to be read) 
subject to the control of the giant concerns clustered around the 
Zaibatsu. 

The Nippon Kogyo Club (Industrial Club of Japan) is anothe; 
World War baby. Established in 1917, it “exclusively represents the 
interests of large industries which developed during the Wor! 
War, and thus constitutes a private organization of large industria) 
ists.” ** Its objects are “to facilitate intimate intercourse among its 
members, . . . to investigate economic policies from the standpoint 
of large industries ... [to promote] the harmonization of the 
interests of capital and labor, and . . . [to serve as] the representa. 
tive organization for Japanese industry in intercourse with foreign 
businessmen.” 

During the great post-war depression the Nippon Kogyo Club 
took the lead in forming Nippon Keizei Renmeikwai (The Japan 
Economic Federation) in 1922 and Zenkoku Sangyo Dantai Ren- 
gokai (Zensanren—National Federation of Industrialists) in 193, 
The former, ostensibly a “branch of the International Chamber of 
Commerce,” appears to serve as a compact coordinating body of a 
limited number of national business organizations, dominated in 
turn by a few of the giant concerns, and devoted primarily to the 
formulation of economic policies for the Japanese business com- 
munity as a whole. 


87 “When the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Japan was organized, the 
number of the member chambers of commerce and industry was only 80. The 
number has gradually increased, numbering at present 149, including 108 in Japan 
Proper, 4 in Karafuto, 13 in Chosen, 1 in Kwantung Leased Territory, 11 in Man- 
chukuo, 5 in China, 4 in the United States, 2 in India and 1 in South America.” 
Idem. 

88 Monthly Circular, already cited. 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 

Members . . - include 30 organizations, 216 judicial persons, and 427 
individual businessmen. The managing organs are the General Meeting, 
councillors’ meeting, director, resident directors, resident committee and 
councillors. The resident committee is an organ to the chairman (sic), 
and is elected by the chairman among resident directors, directors and 
councillors. The work ... is as follows: (1) Facilitating intercourse 
among businessmen, (2) Formation of an economic policy representative 


> of businessmen, by investigation on the part of its own board and by 


outside experts, (3) Representing Japanese business in relations with 
foreign economic organizations.*” 

Besides being the headquarters of the Japanese National Committee 
for the International Chamber of Commerce . . . the Federation now 
includes] the Japanese American Trade Council, the Japan-British 
Trade Committee, and, quite recently, the Japan-Italian Trade Com- 
mittee... . The Federation is rendering manifold services to the Gov- 
ernment in the formulation and execution of important national economic 
policies. Its position may well be compared with that of the Federation 
of British Industries in London and of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington, D. C.*° 


Presided over by the eminent Baron Seinosuke Goh,*? the Federa- 
tion is at least a blue-print for full and complete coordination of 
the economic, financial, and commercial policies of Japan. Zenkoku 
Sangyo Dantai Rengokai has “the main objective of . . . protecting 
the employers’ interests against attack from the labor movement. 
It is composed of five local associations . . . and these local bodies 
entertain relations with chambers of commerce and industry, and 
manufacturers’ associations.” 4? 


89 Tbid., See also the “Constitution” of the Japan Economic Federation, dated 
April, 1937 (obtainable in English). 

9 East Asia Economic News, published by the Japan Economic Federation, 
August, 1939. 

‘l“His career as a businessman began in 1898 when he became the president of 
the Nippon Transportation Company. He became successively or concurrently the 
head of innumerable corporations, such as the Imperial Commercial Bank, the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange, the Nippon Iron Manufacturing Company and the Tokyo Electric 
Light Company. He has been the president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry of Japan, and is the vice-president of the Society for International Cultural 
Relations. Since becoming President of the Federation, Baron Goh became the head 
of the Organizing Committee of the two big national corporations, the North China 
Exploitation Company and the Central China Development Company, which have 
been established in accordance with the fixed policy of the Japanese Government.” 
East Asia Economic News, July, 1939. 

Monthly Circular, already cited. 
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In 1937 a supreme effort was made to bring together all centra), 
ized employers’ and business confederations “which would concep, 


trate all the interests of businessmen” vis-d-vis the Governmen: v 
Thus was called into being on September 27, 1937 the Nippon fi bl 
Keizai Dantai Renmai (The Japanese League of Economic Organi. HB exp. 
zations) under the joint auspices of the Japan Economic Federation, JB ind 
the National Federation of Industrialists, and the Japan Chamber JB cott 
of Commerce and Industry. Representatives included: Japan Cham. rail 
ber of Commerce and Industry 9; Japan Economic Federation §: safe 
National Federation of Industrialists 6; Tokyo and Osaka Clearing of 
House 4; Trust Company Association 2; Life Insurance Company ind 
Association 2; National Association of Local Bankers 2. cig 
Nine commissions were established, “six of which were to spe. loa 
cialize on control over .. . textile raw materials, fuels, metals jp. low 
cluding iron and steel, rubber and hides, lumber, and paper. . . anc 
One commission will investigate price problems while another will sta 
supervise the supply of labor and technicians. The last commission JB ten 
will supervise industrial finance.” ** me 
Apparently the new organization has worked very closely with J da 
the Government as a sort of private “National Defense Council” 9 his 
for business enterprise. With the possible exception of the National 
Association of Local Bankers, every one of the member peak or J du 
central associations is directly or indirectly dominated by the de 
Zaibatsu. It is hard to imagine a higher degree of policy-determin- alc 
ing power than the combination of the Zaibatsu and their con- co 
centric cartel and federational machinery. This is lent even further ya 
importance by the closeness with which the system is linked, from as 
center to circumference, with the Government. ve 
3. Zaibatsu and “Kokka no tame” rr 
A’ witH the great eighteenth century European mercantilisii . 
states, Japan’s entrance onto the world stage witnessed a de- er 
liberate and systematic dovetailing of the power requirements of rs 
army and navy, the Realpolitik of imperial expansion, and the 0 


swiftly unfolding needs of monopoly-oriented industrial, commer- 


43 Ibid. 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 
cial, and financial capitalism. That the state should take the lead 
was both natural and inevitable. 

With a view to the speediest possible modernization the state es- 
tablished up-to-date factories and promoted by every means the 
expansion of national industries. Many of the present thriving 
industries of Japan—arsenals, chemical works, iron and steel plants, 
cotton spinning, power-loom weaving, silk filatures, shipbuilding, 
railways, paper mills, glass works, type-casting, the manufacture of 
safety matches, coke, gas, brick, etc—may be traced to the initiative 
of the Meiji Government. The state also established trade and 
industrial schools and seamen’s training institutes. It imported for- 
| eign technicians and advisors—more than 500 as early as 1875. It 
loaned mechanical equipment or capital to private entrepreneurs at 
low rates of interest, or granted outright large subsidies for mills 
and factories, foundries and dockyards. Kokka no tame, “for the 
sate,” was the term used to encourage industrialism. A compe- 
tent foreign investigator writes: “The part played by the Govern- 
ment cannot be overemphasized. Japanese industry of the present 
day owes its state of development primarily to the efforts of a 
highly paternalistic Central Government.” ** 

From 1867 to 1883 the state assumed direct responsibility for in- 
dustrial and financial development. Increasingly thereafter it en- 
deavored to withdraw from direct participation in the industries 
aided as soon as possible, and turned its holdings over to private 
companies.*° For railroads, communications, iron and steel, dock- 
yards, etc. this has been less feasible, and the state has continued 
as an active agent.*® Private capitalistic enterprise, however, de- 
veloped apace, and the close association of state and private capital- 


“John Orchard, Japan’s Economic Position, p. 90, New York, 1930. See also 
Moulton, op. cit., in particular Chap. XVII, The State in Relation to Economic 
Enterprise. 

* The extent to which this disposal of Government properties stimulated private 
enterprise may be shown by the case of the Miike coal mines in Kyushu. In 1886 
the Government sold them to the Mitsui family for 4,550,000 yen. “Within a year 
the Mitsuis not only had recovered the 4,550,000 yen but made a handsome profit. 
One conservative estimate is that the mine has averaged 3,000,000 tons a year at 
10 yen a ton for 50 years. On the basis of 30 per cent net profits, the Mitsuis in 
a half-century have realized 450,000,000 yen on a 4,550,000 yen investment.” 
Oland D. Russell, op. cit., pp. 223-224. 

* See Karl Hahn, op. cit., pp. 104-107. 
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ism has continued unbroken. Subsidies have become such an int. 
gral part of government policy that they have been expanded and 
generalized until they spread throughout the major industries, Th. 
Government aids not only infant industries but practically all the 
older industries whether in difficulties or not.*7 Throughout the 
twentieth century aids have been elaborated to work through tariff, 
import quotas, export bounties, currency depreciation and manipula. 
tion, foreign exchange controls, an increasing monopolization oj 
colonial trade resulting in the creation of the Yen-bloc, etc. 

While the state has encouraged industrial growth and even ¢j. 
rected it along particular channels, it has not seriously interfered 
with the conduct or the private profits of the dominating concerns, 
Japanese large-scale industry, the Lederers write, 


has taken on the character of modern enterprise without having gone 
through a period of transition from feudalism. In its origins the patron. 
age of the State was of decisive importance. . . . Frequently the State 
intervened to assist families in danger of bankruptcy, supporting them 
by credit grants, perhaps even through many years. The greater the name 
and the closer its connection with politically influential parties the more 
securely could the firm count on being tided over periods of heavy losses, 
Small people, however, families without connections, were lost if they 
could not make their own way.*® 


It would be a mistake to conclude that such relationships are 
merely of the order of “growing pains” in “catching up” with ad- 
vanced countries. “Mercantilism was introduced at the beginning 
of the Meiji Era and it is still the ruling force at the present time.” 
But this statement, taken alone, is an oversimplification. What is 


47Cf. H. M. Bratter, “Subsidies in Japan,” Paciric AFFAIRS, May, 1931, 
PP. 377-393- 

48 Op. cit., pp. 238-239. Even the emergence of a war economy in Japan since 
1937 and the institution of some severe restrictive measures has not interfered 
with profit-making opportunities. The Oriental Economist index for the profit rate 
of joint stock companies shows a sustained average of about 20 per cent per 
annum for 1937 and 1938, and it is noted that the war influence on the profit 
rate is “so negligible that the general condition may be regarded as stationary.” 
Oriental Economist Supplement, “Japan Prepares for Continental Construction,” 
October, 1939. 

#9 Professor Eijiro Kawai, “Neue politische Krafte des wirtschaftlichen Aufbaues,” 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, already cited, pp. 62-78. 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 

being accomplished is the gradual rounding out of a highly co- 

ordinated fascist-type totalitarian economy dominated by an ide- 

ology which is “nationalistic, expansionist, anti-capitalistic, anti- 

‘sdividualistic, anti-factional, anti-communistic, and socialistic.” °° 
Eyen the phraseology here is almost identical with Nazi and 

Fascist usage. A writer long in Japanese employ terms the system 


State Capitalism. . . . Japan married socialism to capitalism and its off- 
spring was state capitalism. The term is an arbitrary one for want of a 
tetter. It means the people, through the state, put up part of the money 
for some important national enterprise, and private capital the rest, 
ysually about half and half. The state restrains capital, and capital spurs 
the state. The one gives the national interest with a check on profit, and 
a sharing by the people as a whole. The other restrains such weaknesses 
as bureaucracy and nepotism. State capitalism is the nexus. 


This is a specific reference to the great “mixed” enterprises owned 
partly by the Government and partly by private interests, a pattern 
of control which seems to be gaining steadily in both official and 
business favor. The great Japan Iron and Steel Company, which 
produces around half of the total Japanese output, is owned about 
half and half by governmental and private interests. A series of 
similar new colonial, transportation, and communication works is 
| being developed, the model being the semi-governmental South 
Manchuria Railway." Others are the new China Federal Reserve 
Bank,®* the North China Development Company,” and the Central 


Chitoshi Yanaga, “Recent Trends in Japanese Political Thought,” PactFic 
Arrairs, June, 1940. The author adds, somewhat quaintly, “Japanese ideas are at 
once radical and conservative.” ‘“Anti-capitalistic’ here means “anti-liberal,” anti- 
free-competition, and anti-laissez-faire. Some Japanese writers refer to the new 
order simply as “Japanese National Socialism.” 

George Gorman, “Japan’s Three Principles,” Oriental Economist, March, 1940. 

® Capital 800,000,000 yen; assets (1936) 2,000,000,000 yen. “Controls nearly 
all the railways in Manchuria, North China and part of Korea, and is comparable, 
in many ways, with the Canadian Pacific, the Trans-Siberian and other great lines . . . 
it has developed most of Manchuria’s coal, iron and gold mining, gas, electricity, 
and water supplies, docks, engineering works, modern hotels and newspapers.” 
Neil Skene Smith, op. cit. 

Capital 50,000,000 yen. Half provided by the Yokohama Specie Bank, the 
Industrial Bank of Japan, and the Bank of Korea; balance by various “Chinese” 
banks under Japanese control. 

* Capital 350,000,000 yen, one half contributed by the Japanese Government. 
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Pacific Affairs 
China Development Company.” Industrial enterprises taken oye, 
or newly established in the conquered territories are being similarly 
handled when not included directly under the “development com. 
panies.” Thus the army has brought in Aikawa, allied to Mitsy;, 
to take over the Showa Steel Company. A national electric power 
grid comparable to the British Central Electricity Board js being 
laid out on a similar basis. The new International Electric Com. 
munication Company is being governed much as though it were 
a “mixed enterprise,” even though the direct Government partic: 
pation in ownership seems to be of minor importance."® 
The Government also takes a hand in forced cartelization, com. 
pulsory price and marketing control, and various other forms o{ 
regulation which promote the centralization of economic policy. 
forming power. Under the Bureau for Industrial Regulation, ¢s- 
tablished in 1930, the Ministry of Trade and Industry may declare 
any “consolidation” a regular cartel organized by itself “with the 
definite purpose of promoting industrial economy” if approved by 
more than half of the potential membership. “If more than two 
thirds .. . agree... they may petition for a contract and the 


Ministry can make such a contract with them.” ** The Bureau's 
powers in theory, even under the original enabling act, range over 
the entire field of industrial organization and policy: 


The first department (or division) handles supervision and checking of 
industrial transactions, carries out scientific research and administers 
any financial reform required to achieve special improvements. The 
second division supervises the standardization of industrial products, the 
uniformity of manufacturing processes, and the propaganda advertising 


55 Capital (Oriental Economist, May, 1940), 173,000,000 yen, owned about half 
and half by Government and private interests. (Salt, mining, textiles, fishing, rail- 
roads, housing projects and properties.) 

56 The new company “‘is a national policy communication company . . . through 
the consolidation of the former Nippon Wireless Telegraph Company and the Inter 
national Telephone Company under the terms of a special law.” It is to handle 
all wireless telegraphic, and a part of the cable telegraphic traffic of Japan and 
Japanese empire, and is aimed at “uniform control, completion and development 
of the international communication network of Japan.” Oriental Economist, July, 1940. 

57 Professor Masamichi Royama, “Die wirtschaftsrechtliche Struktur als Grundlage 
des japanischen Wirtschaftsaufschwungs,” Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, already cited, 


PP. 79-92. 
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¢ Affairs IB Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 
Xen over of home products. Thus all different forms of industrial production - 
similarly checked, supervised, and virtually controlled by these two departments. 
nae Other Government co ordinating activities extend and deepen of- 
Mitsui, fcial control. The Bureau of Economic Resources, established in 
* Power HB 498, “has jurisdiction over all plans that deal with regulation and 
S being disposition of raw materials and both human and material eco- 
Com omic resources.” The Bureau of Supervision or general Board 
= of Control, organized in 1935, is a sort of central “Kontrollamt” 
Pattici. of the entire national economic system, directly subject to the Cabi- 
net.” In agriculture, a wide network of regulation covers practically 
1, Com. all levels of production and marketing. The model is the Rice Law, 
‘ate, passed in 121 and greatly reenforced by subsequent amendments 
Policy until it is probably the most rigid, all-inclusive, and totalitarian law 
a relating to any major agricultural industry in the world.” 
leclare At the same time the Government has not hesitated under the 
th the emergency of war to practically wipe out large sections of the busi- 
ed by ness system. Butsudo, or “mobilization of commodities,” has gradu- 
ines ally increased since the middle thirties. On the surface Butsudo is a 
, the system of war rationing which emphasizes the power of the Gov- 
sie ernment to prohibit the manufacture or sale of any commodity as 
aia it sees fit, and to canalize productive capacity as war exigencies may 
determine. 
_ Actually, it vests in the Government power to build up or undo 
of 
os entire branches of industry in either war or peace. Under Butsudo, 
The the domestic sale of cottons has been almost entirely eliminated,” 
he and various nonessential foodstuffs can be sold only in limited 
ising amounts. It brought about a considerable dislocation of industry 
and a great deal of occupational unemployment, and has forced 
half 88 Thid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
dak §1Dr. Shirosi Nasu, “Ziele und Ausrichtung der japanischen Agrarpolitik in der 
weil Gegenwart,” Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, op. cit., pp. 157-184. According to this 
pr authority “the total agricultural debt rose from 750 million yen in 1911 to 4,600 
sa million yen in 1929,” when approximately 30 per cent of all Japanese farmers 
se were insolvent. The various price, marketing, and agricultural control laws seem 
not to have liquidated agricultural indebtedness, but rather to have pressed the 
poverty-stricken peasant layers into a rigid pattern like that created by the German 
ted, Reichserbhofsgesetz, or law of compulsory entailment. 


® Manchester Guardian, July 20, 1938. 
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many concerns to suspend operations or to go out of business ep. 
tirely. By the early part of 1939 some 9,793 establishments, employ. 
ing 68,273 persons were suspended, and some 1,709 establishmens 
employing 6,223 were openly liquidated. Most of these were sm, 
scale businesses; many were simply handicraft shops. 

Butsudo is the logical fulfillment of the partnership between bys. 
ness and government which has characterized the evolution oj 
capitalistic institutions in Japan. It reveals the determination tp 
coordinate in a rational fashion the entirety of economic activity 
under the arbitrary control of the new social-economic hierarchy. 
The elements here are not greatly dissimilar from those composing 
other totalitarian systems of the general Fascist type. 

(1) The Zaibatsu, the monopolistically-oriented enterprises cen- 
tered around them, and the extensive network of trade associations, 
chambers of commerce, cartels, and similar bodies constitute , 
semi-legal hierarchy of graduated economic power. Smaller busi. 
nesses, handicraft establishments, and the “professional” middle 
classes thus exist within a sort of all-inclusive “corporate” regime 
organized by occupational categories which guarantees them some. 
thing of the order of a stable living according to customary stand. 
ards, providing they do not conflict with such policies as Butsudo. 

(2) This hierarchy works very closely with the civil and admin- 
istrative bureaucracy of the state. It approximates to a gradually con- 
solidating economic bureaucracy, the counterpart of the state bu- 
reaucracy. This is the Japanese version of “National Socialism, which 
is inclined to regard anti-capitalism as separate from socialism and 
thus to associate state-absolutism with socialism.”* Capitalism, in 
this context, is interpreted as “competitive” and “unregulated” in 
terms of the “well-being of the state.” 

(3) The military is increasingly integrated with the same control 


®8Isohii Asahi, The Economic Strength of Japan, Tokyo, 1939. Principally af- 
fected were the textiles, leather, rubber, and iron and steel industries. 

64 “National Socialism is a combination of state-absolutism which has always been 
a sheet-anchor to Japanese political thought, and Socialism. . . . Japanese National 
Socialism opposes two important theories of Marxism: (1) it rejects the theory of 
the decline of state-control; and (2) it rejects the theory of the rise of international- 
ism. . . . National Socialism appealed to the mass of the Japanese because state- 
absolutism still exercises its original and traditional influence in Japan.” Professor 
Eijiro Kawai, op. cit. 
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Policy Centralization in Japan Under the Kokutai Principle 
yramid. At times, as in the beginning of the Manchurian and 
Chinese “affairs,” the army has been able to act independently. But 
under the current regime the cliques centered around Matsuoka 
sem largely able to smooth out internal conflicts, and that close 
community of interests which has always held the military and im- 
perial-nationalistic interests together in Japan is once again asserting 
itself 

Japan has really remained a military nation in spite of all the constitu- 
tional contributions of Western democracy. . . . The key to the develop- 
ment and expansion of Japanese industry until Japan became established 
asa major industrial power was increasing militarism. . . . The admin- 
istrators and commissioners, the large-scale corporations, the South Man- 
churia Railway Company and Mitsui and Mitsubishi, Yasuda and Sumi- 
tomo, and other organizations down to the small rice growers and 
industrial workers and minor craftsmen .. . are all well aware of the 
numerous factors that control Japan’s economic status. In spite of all 
internal conflicting interests and social differences, all classes of Japan’s 
population are concerned in but one important matter: Japan must 
progress and she must be successful.® 


(4) And finally, the psychopathic, ideological, propaganda 
cement which holds this Kokutai amalgam together is the fused 
power of Shinto and Bushido. In a very interesting doctrinal glori- 
fication of the Japanese way, Ginjiro Fujihara, for over 25 years 
Chief Executive of the gigantic Oji Paper monopoly controlled by 
Mitsui interests, and formerly associated with Mitsui in a number 
of important positions, quotes with warm approval the words of 
Lothrop Stoddard: 


Present-day Japan is thus stung to action by the sharpest of life’s in- 
stincts—that of self-preservation. Now add to this primeval urge a burn- 
ing faith in “Great Japan” and the peculiar excellence of the Yamato Race; 
add to that again the Bushido code glorifying self-sacrifice and welcom- 
ing heroic death, and we can realize the fierce longing in Japanese hearts 
to cut the Gordian knot of their difficulties and hew out a great destiny 
with the Samurai sword.®* 


Johannes B. Kraus, “Wirtschaftsgesinnung und voélkisch-politische Grundbedin- 
gungen als Voraussetzungen des japanischen Industrialisierungsprozesses,” Weltwirt- 
schaftliches Archiv, already cited, pp. 45-61. 

 Ginjiro, Fujihara, The Spirit of Japanese Industry, Tokyo, 1936, pp. 118-119. 
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trol her economic system through the ethics of Samurai or Samurai 
Geist.”®* 

The final step, with the dissolution of the old parties, is the emer. 
gence of a fully totalitarian “single-party state,” which with the Sup. 
port of Shinto, Bushido, and the fanatical worship of Amaterasy. 
O-Mikami (sun goddess, the legendary ancestress of the imperial 
house), the existing hierarchies can be fused into a caste-like state. 
Close alliance amongst the cliques, intermarriage,®* and simila; 
fusions had already gone far toward the single party state,” which 


87 Kraus, as cited under note 65 above. 

68 We cannot vouch for the following, but we have nowhere seen the facts ques- 
tioned: “‘all the big monopolist concerns maintain very close personal contacts with 
the Court, the high bureaucracy, the high nobility, government circles, and with th: 
leaders of the two big political parties. . . . 

“The Japanese Emperor is personally interested in the Mitsubishi concerns. One of 
the daughters of Iwasaki (head of the concern) married the late leader of the 
Minseito Party, Kato; another married the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the last 
Minseito government, Shidehara; and a third married the Minister of Finance in 
the same government, Inouye, who was assassinated in 1932. One of the principals 
of the Mitsui concern, Fujihara Ginjiro [see footnote 66 above], is a member of the 
House of Peers; another, Yamamoto Jotaro, is a prominent leader of the Seiyukai 
Party. 

“. . . Prince Saionji (the last Genro) is a brother of the founder of the Sumitomo 
concern, and an uncle of its present owner. 

“Of the Yasuda concern, Takahashi Koreikiyo is one of the leaders of the Seiyukai; 
Mori Hirozo is chairman of the Government Bank of Taiwan and Shijo Takahide 
was formerly Minister of Commerce and Industry.” E. Varga and L. Mendelsohn, 
New Data for V. I. Lenin’s “Imperialism: the Highest State of Capitalism,” New 
York, 1939, pp. 105-107. 

®° Speaking of the growth of the single party idea, a correspondent, M. B. 
Thresher, in a recent issue of Oriental Affairs (July, 1940), writes, “Mr. Chuji 
Machida, president of the majority party, the Minseito, made his endorsement of 
the plan dependent on the acceptance by Prince Konoye of the leadership of the 
projected party. Prince Konoye, true to form, raised objections to assuming the 
post, the principal one being that he was President of the Privy Council. His resig- 
nation of this office on June 24 is naturally taken to indicate that the stage is now 
set for the establishment of a single party under his leadership.” Simultaneously 
conversations with the Axis powers took on a more serious tone: “On June 22, 
the Parliamentary League for Attainment of the Objectives of the Sacred Campaign 
(the Chinese campaign), addressed to Hitler a copy of a resolution expressing their 
admiration for the great achievements of the Reich, and their hope that it would 
go on to destroy Jewish control of the world. The Social Mass Party issued a state- 
ment about the same time urging the Government to strengthen the axis and cease 
negotiating with Britain and the U.S.A.” The results are already apparent: the group 
centered around Matsuoka, himself closely allied to the Zaibatsu, has come to the 
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Or, as Dr. Kraus, a very sympathetic observer, puts the matter 
somewhat more dryly, “Japan’s secret is that she knows how to cop. 
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THE MOROS AS A POLITICAL FACTOR 
IN PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


SIDNEY Graze 


oe 14 per cent of the area of the Philippine 
Islands, including some of the territory richest in resources in the 
Archipelago, recognized and coveted as such by the majority group, 
is occupied by slightly less than 4 per cent of the population, the 
Moros. The problem is complicated by centuries-old religious and 
political antagonisms. It has even been asserted that the Moros are 
a powerful threat to the stability of the emerging Philippine nation, 

This is the view of nationalistic Moros, some retired American 
army officers, historians, interested business men, professional jn. 
dignantarians, and almost all who favor American retention of the 
Islands. The exactly opposite view, that the Moros are potentially 
no problem at all, is stoutly defended by Christian Filipinos, some 
retired American army officers, historians, interested business men, 
and almost all who believe they would be benefited by complete 
Philippine independence. 

Looking at the past alone, retentionists who have expressed them- 
selves on the “Moro Problem” predict such violent rebelliousness 
that the foundations of the young republic would be battered in 
the effort to maintain order. The anti-retentionists, concentrating 
on present realities, assert that nothing of the sort wi!l happen. Both 
schools are right, but for the wrong reasons. It is a question of per- 
spective and definition. The following brief appraisal of the ethnic, 
religious, and economic factors involved, is an attempt to reveal the 
true political scope of the Moro problem. 

The 650,000 Moros (out of a total Island population of 16,000,000) 
are concentrated in the lower half of the Archipelago on a chain of 
islands stretching from 4° 30’ to 10° N. latitude. There are three 
natural geographic divisions: (1) Mindanao; (2) Basilan—directly 
south of Zamboanga; (3) the Sulu sub-archipelago to the southwest, 
comprising the main island of Jolo (or Sulu) and some 300 islets 
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The Moros as a Political Factor in Philippine Independence 
and reefs. The territory of the Moros measures all told about 
15,000 sq. Mm. The Moros include a number of tribal groups dif- 
fering in details of custom, language, and dress. On Mindanao 
there are about 150,000 Maguindanaos in Cotabato Province, 100,000 
Maranaos in the interior near Lake Lanao, and less than 1,000 
Sangils in Davao Province. Some 20,000 Yakans live on Basilan 
Iand. The remainder of the Moro population lives on Palawan 
Idand and in the Sulu sub-archipelago. It includes the dominant 
Sulus (or Tao-Sugs), the Samals, and the Bajaos. With very few 
exceptions, all are Moslems. 

Lack of recorded history and perdurable artifacts makes it dif- 
fcult to establish the origins and early development of racial groups 
in Philippine Malaysia. There are three distinct races: the Negritos, 
the Indonesians, and the Malayans, each of which displaced its 
predecessor. The Moros were part of the Malayan hordes. Coming 
from southeastern Asia, early in the first millennium A. D. (or 
very late B. C.) and in several waves, they swarmed into the 
southern part of the Philippines. Sulu and the coastline of Min- 
danao were quickly overrun, as the members of the two dawn 
races were exterminated or driven into mountainous or heavily- 
jungled regions. 

The latter part of the seventh and early eighth centuries A. D. 
witnessed a series of colossal Arab conquests which drove in a fan- 
like movement to the west through Syria, Egypt, North Africa, 
and Spain; to the east, through Persia and Transoxiana. Though 
Muhammed ibn Qasim and his troops in 711 penetrated into Sind, 
the religion that later dominated India for almost five centuries 
was not advanced by the Arabs beyond this frontier zone. The 
extension of Islam eastward from the Transoxus fringe through 
India into Malaysia was carried on in part militarily by non-Arab 
peoples who had embraced Islam, but chiefly by traders and mis- 
sionaries. By the fifteenth century Java had become a Muslim 
stronghold through the South Arabian traders who had settled 
there. 

In 1380 a noted Arab judge, Makdum, reached Sulu from Johore 
and introduced Islam to the Philippine Islands. He was soon fol- 
lowed by a stream of men bearing the Koran and a persuasive 
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P. acific Affair; 
tongue. About 1400 a Sumatran king, Rajah Baguinda, arrived 
with firearms, the first the natives ever saw, and Islamization 
speeded up perceptibly. Another Arab judge and scholar, Ab, 
Bakr, came to Sulu in 1448 and married this Rajah’s daughter, 
Within two years the local chiefs and their subjects were Muslims 
On the death of his father-in-law, Abu Bakr set himself at th. 
head of a modified form of the Arabian Caliphate, and introduced 
an eclectic law code based on Koranic precepts and local customs 
Not long after his death in 1480 Kabungsuwan, a Johore adyep. 
turer riding on the crest of the last wave of Moro immigration, 
effected a mass conversion of the Cotabato Valley in Mindanao, 
Those pagans who refused the new dispensation, including the 
present-day Manobos and Bilaans, were hounded into the moup. 
tains. After a brief period of consolidation, Islam began to grope 
its way toward the north. 

Native customs were but slightly tampered with by the mis 
sionaries and theocratic rulers, since sanctions could be found jp 
the Koran for almost everything, including animistic practices 
Verses were cited to exalt notions so congenial to the Malayan 
as piracy (interpreted as war on the infidels), slavery, plurality of 
wives, and a paradise after death. These rewards were attainable 
merely for the acceptance of the oneness of Allah, with Muhammad 


as his Prophet. Moreover, the simple Sunnite dogma of the mis- ) 
sionaries offered many earthly privileges: an alphabet, art, science, wa 
interesting methods of warfare, and a new form of government. anc 

The loosely-jointed tribal organization characteristic of the lc 
Malays was not displaced. The feudal lords or datus welcomed the J “ 
hereditary principle. Each datu, maintaining in communal fashion J" 
a varying number of followers, paid allegiance and taxes to oft 
more powerful figure who, in turn, was responsible to the Sultan. ce 
A too-early succession of weak sultans resulted in failure to estab- ig 
lish a strong and self-perpetuating bureaucracy capable of impos Th 
ing control at a distance from the capital. The dissolution of the os 
sultanate as a national political force, a possibility inherent in its P 


structure, was accelerated by the struggle with Spain. The end- 
product was a vast number of fiercely individualistic datus, who 
constituted themselves the executors of the law of the land on the 
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The Moros as a Political Factor in Philippine Independence 
basis of putative royal blood. “Resting upon slavery, polygamy, 
and petty despotism, the whole native socio-political system seems 


rfectly devised for the exploitation of the people as a whole for 
»1 


the benefit of their political and spiritual leaders. 


ue capTuRE of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 cut the 
last caravan route to India, and the Moors were expelled from 
Spain 40 years later. In the new age of sea-routes, when Magellan 
discovered the Philippines in 1521, the armed forces of the Sul- 
tanates of Mindanao and Sulu had already reached the northern 
islands. The Spaniards, to whom religion and race were the same, 
ailled them Moros, after the Moors of Spain. 

In 1571 Legaspi, the great Spanish leader, succeeded in driving 
the Moros out of their Manila base back into Mindanao and Sulu. 
This defeat ushered Catholicism into the northern islands and de- 
sroyed the possibility of a united Philippine Muslim state. Seven 
years later Governor de Sande sent an expedition against Sulu, 
beginning a warfare that was to end in a stalemate 320 years later. 
The reason given was the desire to convert the Suluans to Chris- 
tianity, but Spain’s real objects were to reduce an independent gov- 
emment to vassalage and to collect tribute. Neither was ever 
achieved. 

Moro history from de Sande’s time to the American occupation 
was a succession of murderous raids and counter-raids, investment 
and burning of towns, enslavement, and looting. The highly pub- 
licized ferocity of the Moro pirates was not the free expression 
of a capricious, bloodthirsty nature. On the contrary, their expedi- 
tions, like those of the privateers of any warring nation, were 
often meticulously organized and executed as part ‘of a precon- 
ceived plan of offensive defense. As such, they were a wholly 
legitimate aspect of the sea phase of the struggle against Spain. 
The real political and economic issues were covered over by the 
intense religious fanaticism of both sides. 

The American troops in 1899 found the Moros still in command 
of their land. This was mainly because Spain had been unable 
to maintain sufficient forces in Moro territory. Treaties were oc- 


‘Ralston Hayden, “What Next for the Moro?” Foreign Affairs, July 1928, p. 633. 
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Pacific Affairs 
casionally drawn up during lulls in fighting and regularly broken, 
Spain’s position was further weakened by a succession of incompe. 
tent governors who were religiously intolerant and unwilling to 
recognize native authority. The Moros were virile, and had refused 
to renounce their religion or to pay tribute without battle, though 
greatly outnumbered. The sultans and datus simply would not sur. 
render their prerogatives and “be content to plant corn on the 
hillside or catch fish along the beach.” 

No time was lost by the American Government, occupied in the 
northern islands, in assuring the Moros of its peaceful intentions, 
Major-General Otis, military governor of the Philippine Islands, 
sent Brigadier-General Bates to Jolo. In the resultant treaty, signed 
by President McKinley October 27, 1899, the Sulu Sultanate te. 
nounced any claim to be the local successor of the Spaniards, 
acknowledged American sovereignty, and agreed to suppress piracy 
and slave trading. In return, the United States promised to te. 
spect the authority of the Sultan and datus and to abstain from 
interference with the prevailing religion and customs. Similar 
agreements were made orally with the Moros of Mindanao and 
Basilan. 

Probably the success of British diplomacy in Malaysia inspired this 
American maneuver. From the beginning the British had recog. 
nized Islam as the established Malay religion and outside the sphere 
of imperial authority. By the treaties of 1895 with the Malay states 
the British Protectorate was recognized “in all matters of adminis- 
tration other than those touching the Muhammadan religion.” 
The Constitution of Johore of 1895 provided for a Muslim ruler 
and by a later amendment Islam became the state religion. In 
Kelantan and Trengganu marriage, divorce, and other matters 
intimately bound up with religion were dealt with in special 
Muhammadan courts. 

The Americans assumed that there was a profound difference 
between the Muslim and Christian Filipinos. This was an error. 
It was quite natural that the Moro hatred for the Spaniards should 
be transferred to the Christian Filipinos who had manned the 


2 Except for the systematic change of governors, the United States did not repeat 
any of the other serious mistakes made by Spain. 
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The Moros as a Political Factor in Philippine Independence 

eater part of the armies sent against them. Contempt was added 
to hatred by their successful resistance to these armies. These feel- 
ings have persisted to the present day and, enhanced by religious 
and linguistic differences, have obscured the clear fact that all 
Filipinos, Christian, Muslim, and pagan, are racially identical, 
“more akin,” in the words of ex-Governor Carpenter, “than the 
yarious elements of the white population of the United States.” 

From looking at differences instead of likenesses came the idea 
of separate government for the Moros. A special Moro Province, 
including the Sulu Archipelago and much of Mindanao, was cre- 
ated by an act of the Philippine Commission. Major-General Wood 
became the first governor, in July 1903. The possibility of quickly 
assimilating the Moro country into a united Philippines, was hob- 
bled by thus emphasizing the cleavage between Christians and non- 
Christians. 

At the end of the Spanish regime in Mindanao, the datu-ships 
formed, in a sense, non-incorporated dependencies, vaguely super- 
vised by a military governor in Zamboanga. Though controlling 
the seas and managing the external affairs of the Philippines, Spain 
did very little to limit effectively the autonomy enjoyed by each 
datu. The inauguration of the Moro province, therefore, was the 
frst significant attempt to administer Moro internal affairs. It 
struck hard at the power and prestige of the intrenched aristoc- 
racy, which retaliated in its immemorial fashion. Troops had to 
be poured into Mindanao as the leaders incited their followers by 
identifying America with Spain. Unprovoked attacks were made 
on Americans, according to General Wood,* the datus were in 
rebellion against the Sultan who was either unwilling or unable 
(being now no more than an equal inter pares), to prevent trans- 
gressions against the Bates Treaty. A further difficulty was the 
fact that the Sulu and English versions of the treaty meant some- 
thing different to each party. On March 21, 1904 the Sultan was 
informed that the treaty had been abrogated. The difficulties of 
maintaining order were intensified in dealing with a jihad instead 
of guerilla warfare. It was again deemed prudent to come to terms 
with the Sultan. Therefore, on November 12, 1904 the Philippine 


* Report of the Philippine Commission, 1903, Part 1, p. 489. 
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Commission passed an act providing for payments to the Sultan 
in exchange for his active cooperation. He was never again, at 
least overtly, in armed rebellion.* The fighting which took place 
during the next decade was of the old “outlaw” style. 

The charge has been made, and with some substantiation, tha 
the victories of the machine gun over the kris were too overwhelm. 
ing; that persuasions and patience would have averted much blood. 
shed. In lieu of permanent and experienced administrators, army 
officers were in charge of negotiations. Their integrity and general 
ability could not compensate for ignorance of language and cus. 
tom. This knowledge could not be gained in the two-year period 
of tropical service assigned by the War Department. 

It was decided in 1911, during Pershing’s incumbency, thx 
complete pacification required a general and systematic disarmo. 
ment of the Moros. Much loss in lives and money was incurred 
until organized resistance was finally broken by virtual annihils. 
tion of their army in the Battle of Bud Bagsak in 1913. No com. 
parable force was ever again placed in the field against the 
Americans, although 10 strong military posts were maintained in 
Mindanao until the World War. 

Each American victory weakened the datus. Schools, dispen- 
saries, and other public works further tore the feudalistic fabric of 
Moro civilization. An important step was the reorganization on July 
24, 1913 of the old Moro Province into seven provinces known as 
the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. Instead of administration 
by a military personnel under the governor at Zamboanga and over 
the petty datus in charge of sub-districts, there was a civilian Depart- 
mental Government intermediary between the seven provinces and 
the Insular Authorities. Under the brilliant direction of Frank W. 
Carpenter (appointed December 16, 1913), the first and only gover- 
nor, the famous “policy of attraction” was initiated. This sought to 
unify the inhabitants of the Department of Mindanao and Sulu 


*Some years later a final agreement was reached. Despite the success of non- 
interference with religion and kindred matters, it was felt desirable to end any linger- 
ing pretensions to sovereignty. Under the Carpenter Agreement of March 22, 1915 
the Sultan was reduced to the position of “titular spiritual head of the Muhammadan 
Church in the Sulu Archipelago,” with the same degree of authority possessed by the 
heads of all other religious bodies in American territory. His gratuities were continued. 
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The Moros as a Political Factor in Philippine Independence 
completely “with the inhabitants of other provinces of the Archi- 
pelago.”® Internal revenue now flowed directly to the Manila Gov- 
erament from which appropriations were made for extensive pro- 
grams of public works. Hospitals were established in all provincial 
capitals and roads and hundreds of schools were built.® 

Filipinization of the Moro seemed well on the way when the 
overnment was reorganized under the Jones Act of 1916. A Bu- 
reau of Non-Christian Tribes was given “general supervision over 
+ the public affairs of the inhabitants of the territory represented in 
the Legislature by appointive Senators and Representatives,” in- 
duding the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. The Department 
was formally abolished on February 5, 1920, its seven provinces 
being placed under the Bureau, which was directly responsible to 
the Department of the Interior. 


oLiTicAL progress in Moro territory then came to a standstill. 

After the entrance of the United States into the World War 
American officials, teachers, and doctors were gradually replaced by 
Filipinos. It was asserted that competent and dependable Moros 
were too few. Nevertheless, the chances of harmony were dis- 

led by the lack of consideration shown to such Moros as were 
available. The banked coals of the ancient enmity began to blaze 
again. 
Multiplication of inexperienced officials who seriously abused 
their power, unnecessarily harsh suppressive measures by the Con- 
stabulary, mysterious murders of datus who had indicated overt 
opposition to Philippine Independence, the infiltration of Filipino 
settlers into Mindanao—all combined to stir up Moro fears, de- 
spite the continuing appropriations for public improvements and 
numerous promises to extend local representation. Such prominent 
figures as Quezon, Osmeiia, and Roxas openly admitted, after an 
investigation, that the situation was worsening.’ School attendance 


*This meant, in effect, firm government but no tampering with the Moro religion 
and customs. 

*Bishop Brent's excellent school at Jolo was built in 1914. It became part of the 
Moro Educational Foundation, which is responsible for the education of many present- 
day Moro leaders, Sulu’s only newspaper, and the introduction of various modern 
industrial and agricultural techniques. 

"Report sobre Mindanao y Sulu, Manila, Oct. 1, 1927. 
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dropped considerably, both because Muslim sensibilities wer, 
wounded (e.g. the objections to co-education and the use of mii: 
and Christian teachers for girls), and because the ruling cliques 
feared that education would weaken their hold on the people, 

Deterioration was arrested only with the enactment in 1934 of 
the Tydings-McDuffie Law. For the first time Moros were granted 
the franchise in electing their delegates to the Constitutional Cop. 
vention, though it was not until four years later that they coy|j 
vote for their own National Assemblymen. The cumulative ef. 
fect of 20 years of experience and responsibility, an awarenes 
that desperation might create a potent sultanate, Governor-Gener.! 
Davis’ order, some years before, preceding the recodification of 
Philippine law, that customary law* be accorded the widest tc. 
spect—all played a part in restoring Moro confidence, if not jg 
ameliorating their economic status. 

Governor-General Murphy inspired by Father Coughlin’s “Social 
Justice” program formulated a “Moro New Deal.” This policy was 
so successful, at least politically, that President Quezon could say, 
two years later, that “Considering the marked advancement in the 


civilization and general progress of the inhabitants of the special 
provinces, the so-called non-Christian problem has been reduced 


to one of solidification and development.” ® 


Three months later the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes was 
liquidated and its functions transferred to the Secretary of the In- 
terior.° On September 20, 1937 President Quezon enunciated 


three-point policy for Moro affairs: 


(1) The Commissioner of Mindanao to be given free hand in ad- 
ministration (authority commensurate with responsibility). 


8 Written codes exist both in Mindanao and Sulu. The ecclesiastical judges look 
upon the Koran as the ultimate authority. Most decisions in Mindanao, however, are 
based on the Luwaran (‘“Selections,” a compilation from old Arab law books trans- 
lated into the vernacular before the middle of the eighteenth century). The sources 
quoted in the introduction to the Luwaran are: Minhaj al-‘Arifin, Fath al-Qarib, 
Tagrib al-Intifa’, and Mirat at-Tullab. The author of the principal work, the Minhij, 
lived in the ninth or tenth century A.D., according to Saleeby, Studies in Moro His- 
tory, Manila, 1905, p. 64. The Fath al-Qarib was written by Muhammad al-Jazzi 
(cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, 1, 392); the other authors 
cannot be determined with accuracy. 

® Message to the First National Assembly, July 16, 1936. 

10 Commonwealth Act. No. 75, signed October 24, 1936. 
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The Moros as a Political Factor in Philippine Independence 

(2) Non-recognition of datus, sultans, and all quasi-nobility who 
acted as though they were ex officio government officials. (That this 
hold attempt at democratization has encountered much opposition goes 
without saying.) 

(3) Civilian governors to be appointed in every province largely in- 
habited by Muhammadans. “We must change this mental attitude 
(that the government, as represented by army men, was one of force] 
which, rightly or wrongly, consciously or unconsciously, seems to pre- 
yal among the Muhammadans.”!1 (Up to this time the Filipinos 
had followed the defective method of the Spaniards and Americans 
in appointing as governors officials who not only had the power to 
decide on the use of troops, but commanded these troops in battle.) 


While the Commonwealth Government was thus aiming at 
the final political amalgamation of the Muslims, Moro affairs were 
thrown into confusion by the struggle for the Sulu Archipelago 
leadership. The Sultan Jamalul Kiram died heirless on June 7, 
1936. His niece and foster daughter, Princess Dayang Dayang 
Hadji Piandao, became acting sultana during the 4o-day inter- 
regnum prescribed by Muhammadan custom. As the canny man- 
ager of her uncle’s finances she had great power and confidently 
expected the election to the sultanate of herself or her husband, 
Datu Ombra Amilbangsa, National Assemblyman. In spite of her 
strenuous efforts, Jamalul’s brother, Muwallil Wassit, was chosen. 
Shortly before coronation he died suddenly, of heart attack or 
poison, after proclaiming his son, Ismael, as successor. Again Da- 
yang staked her claim, and again she was frustrated, for on January 
20, 1937 Jainal Abirrin II’? was crowned Sultan, with the American- 
educated Princess Tarhata as Crown Princess. Nothing dismayed, 
Dayang launched a new series of intrigues and succeeded, three 
months later, in having her husband made a second regnant 
sultan. 

The hollowness of the sultanate was demonstrated when Datu 
Ombra accepted barely a year later, on March 28, 1938, President 


™ Memorandum for the Secretary of the Interior, Messages of the President, Vol. 
Ill, Pt. 1, Manila, pp. 357-62. 

2 The former Datu Tambuyong, Moro leader in the decisive battle of Bud Bagsak. 

8 Aside from stating that Jamalul Kiram’s successor would not be recognized, 
and subsequently changing this decision upon the recommendation of James Fugate, 
the American governor, the Government remained aloof during the confusion. 
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Pacific Affairs 
Quezon’s offer of the Sulu governorship and abdicated his sy. 
tanate, in line with the Carpenter Agreement of 1915. Financial 
considerations were primary in all these changes, for on Octobe; 
5, 1940 Ombra resigned his governorship—the first ever granted 
a Moro—when his wife was recognized as the de facto sultana by 
the British North Borneo Government (which had jurisdiction 
over a number of Moros and land leases owned by Dayang), 
Recognition meant cash payments. 

The Sultan of Sulu, though the most important in the Philippine 
Islands for more than a century, has been insignificant compared 
to many Malay Peninsula or Netherlands Indian sultans, or to 
“the American idea of a ‘sultan.’” The Sultan of Maguindanao 
(Cotabato) had faded out during the Spanish era. This ineffectual. 
ness of the national rulers was eventually reflected among the 
minor datus. It was already apparent during the latter part of 
Carpenter’s administration that the traditional datu-ship was break. 
ing up, in some localities too rapidly for the orderly progress of 
the people in making a good adaptation to modern life. The old 
structure, always more or less flexible and dependent upon the 
ability of leaders to give their followers food, protection, and other 
necessities, had to weaken in direct proportion to the amount of 
security of life and property and development of the individual's 
sense of capacity afforded by the National Government. 

The facts just outlined show the progressive decline of Moro 
power as a potential cause of disruption. The Moros are no longer, 
nor will they be, politically important. A problem in this sense, 
therefore, does not exist, despite Moro resentment against com- 
pulsory military training, :yoman suffrage, the Government's atti- 
tude toward’ plural marriages, and other sacred religious tenets 
Such feelings in former years could be translated into action; but 
now, totally decentralized, the Moros have neither the organization 
nor the physical and economic weapons with which to confront 
their opponents.* A still great personal courage is their least im- 
portant asset today. 


14Moro economy is based chiefly on petty farming and fishing. The existent in- 
dustries—furniture, metal products, cassava starch, copra, hemp—are few and mostly 
in foreign hands. Almost all the wholesalers and retailers are Chinese. The export 
volume is inconsequential. 
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The Moros as a Political Factor in Philippine Independence 

Religious solidarity among the Moros as elsewhere in the Islamic 
World, has been unable to banish divisive factors and create even 
the concept of national unity in the mass mind. Muhammadan 
law, political organization, and theology had been superimposed 
upon Malayan civilization, but not blended with it. For this rea- 
son the political and social structure, though it warded off alien 
encroachments for almost 400 years, was not cohesive enough to 
hold out against the powerful combinations of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

hadi despite the ancient imponderables of psychology, re- 
ligion, and culture, R. A. Smith and other competent observers 
iystly contend that the Moros’ problem is essentially an economic onc. 
The impact of the American system has been felt much more 
strongly elsewhere in the Philippines. The Moros do not have any- 
thing like a proportionate share in the United States market, sci- 
entific methods of agriculture, modern educational and health 
techniques, roads, or representative government. The depression 
and bitterness continuously engendered by this state of affairs could 
be partially overcome by ever larger expenditures. Since the inaugu- 
ration of the Commonwealth in 1935, the Government has genu- 
inely attempted to conciliate the Moros, positively by fairly generous 
aid to the various public services,’® negatively by avoiding a policy 
of conscious ill-will and persecution. 

The problem presented by this backward minority (in some 
ways like the Negro minority problem in the United States), will 
become insignificant should July 4, 1946 indeed be Independence 
Day for the Philippiae Islands. According to the consensus of pre- 
dictions, one of these two possibilities will emerge: 

(1) Japanese invasion which would automatically obliterate the 
Moros.?® 

(2) Economic demoralization of the National Government. 
This would also overwhelm the Moros. After deductions for na- 
tional defense and other vital services, the shrunken funds available 


* Appropriations since 1913 for Moro territory have exceeded the revenues derived 
therefrom. They have clearly been insufficient, considering the great inferiority of 
the Muslim to the Christian standard of living. 
*It should be noted, in passing, that there has been no evidence of any Japanese 
(or communistic) propaganda taking hold. 
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to the Government will obviously have to be spread more thinly, 
Inevitably, among other misfortunes, inter-island communica; ion 
facilities will be sharply reduced. The Moros will then move further 
away. There will not be the tragedy of a civil war, surely, but one 


of the gradual recession of a group already isolated. 
New York, 194 
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SOVIET RUSSIA’S ASIATIC FRONTIER 
TECHNIQUE: TANA TUVA 


WILLIAM BALLIs 


N.: AN inconsequential factor in the course of the wars in 
both Europe and the Far East has been the foreign policy of Soviet 
Russia. Subject to rumors and counter rumors, as to what it was 
going to do next vis @ vis Germany or England, Japan or China, 
Soviet Russia has, however, been carrying on an interesting policy 
with respect to the frontier states along its Asiatic borders. This 
policy unlike the recent wavering of the U.S.S.R. with reference to 
the Axis has been fixed for some time and affords an interesting 
example of Soviet frontier technique in Asia. Stretching from the 
Caspian Sea to Lake Baikal, these frontier states which have been 
brought within the Soviet orbit have been, until recently, relatively 
unknown to the rest of the world. 

Tana Tuva is one of these states. Wedged between the Sayan 
range which separates it from southern Siberia and the Tana 
(Tangno) range which divides it from northwestern Mongolia, it 
has been in the past one of the last strongholds of primitive nomadic 
culture. The original inhabitants of the forested part of this land, 
who were Turkic tribes, were the forest-nomads who lived by 
domesticating reindeer and by hunting wild game. The inhabitants 
of the steppe part of the country, who were Mongol tribes, were the 
cattle-herding nomads who seem to have dominated the forest- 
nomadic Turkic tribesmen of the north.’ Tana Tuva has been now 
changed from a nomadic land ruled by feudal princes and lama 
priests to a semi-industrial agricultural country governed by pro- 
gressive natives educated and watched over by the Soviet Union. 
According to the Soviet Russians,” it is a typical example of the 
Soviet system at work in a primitive land. 


‘For further discussion of this point, cf. Owen Lattimore’s review of R. Kabo, 
“Ocherki Istorii i Ekonomiki Tuvy. Chast’ Pervaya: Dorevolyutsionnaya Tuva 
(Studies in the History and Economy of Tuva. Part I: Pre-revolutionary Tuva)” in 
Pactric Arrairs, Vol. X, No. 4 (December, 1937), pp. 468-472. 

*All information about contemporary Tana Tuva comes either directly from the 
Soviet Russians or through them and must be taken in this perspective. 
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Tana Tuva is only a small country, no larger in area and jn popu. 

pu 
lation than the state of Nevada and scarcely more important 
economically to the Soviet Union than Nevada is at present to ty 
United States. In politics and economics, however, it is as closely 
bound to the U.S.S.R. as Nevada is to the United States. Before j 
became Sovietized, it was called Urianghai. Until 1911 it was treated 
as a subordinate extension of Outer Mongolia, which in turn was , 
part of the Manchu Empire. In the year of the Chinese Revolution 
Chinese hegemony over Urianghai was replaced by Tsarist Russjay 
control. The Tsarist Russians considered it an entity quite separax 
from Outer Mongolia. The Chinese Government did not in spite 
of this relinquish its claim to either Urianghai or Outer Mongolia, 
When Outer Mongolia was transformed into the Mongolian 
People’s Republic in 1921 and declared itself an independent state, 
Tana Tuva did likewise. In fact the declaration of independence of 
Tana Tuva came slightly earlier than that of Outer Mongolia.’ The 
Chinese Government did not, however, recognize the independence 
of either Outer Mongolia or Tana Tuva. Only the Soviet Govern. 
ment has recognized the independence of these states. 

The “original” inhabitants of Tana Tuva are Turkic rather than 
Mongol, with a Mongol “overflow” into parts of the country. 
According to the Soviet Russians,* these people were so primitive 
that they had no written language until 1930. The technique of 
bestowing a written language upon a pre-literate people is an old 
one with the Soviet Russians in their relations with Asiatic peoples 
within the U.S.S.R. On the basis of the new Turkic alphabetized 
language the inhabitants of Tana Tuva became exposed to the 
written forms of Soviet propaganda. Presumably up to 1930 the 
only people who could read were some feudal lords and lamas who 
knew Mongol and were acquainted with Buddhist works (printed 
in Tibetan rather than Mongol), leaving about 99 per cent of the 
population illiterate. Since the adoption of the Turkic alphabetized 
language, illiteracy has been greatly reduced. About 180 works have 


3 Cf. Owen Lattimore, “Outer Mongolia and Urianghai,” The China Year Book, 
Shanghai, 1939, p. 457. 

*Toka, “Tuvinskaya Narodnaya Respublika,” International Molodezhi, number 
7/8, 1939, pp. 91-93. Also cf. E. Vilensky, “Through the Tuva People’s Republic,” 
Moscow News, September 12, 1940, pp. 6, 23. The recent data here given on Tana 
Tuva are taken from these articles. 
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soviet Russia’s Asiatic Frontier Technique: Tana Tuva 
been published in the Tuvan languages, and in addition there are 
three newspapers and two magazines. According to the central com- 
mittee chairman of the Tuvan People’s Revolutionary Party, “43 
cent of all the state budget goes for cultural needs and for the 
protection of the health of the toilers.”° 
In spite of the fact that there were on the eve of the World War 
shout 12,000 Russians in Urianghai, the Soviet Russians say that 
before the Revolution there was neither a school, nor hospital, nor 
doctor, nor teacher in this area. All the native population moreover 
was nomadic before the Revolution. The Revolution filtered into 
Tana Tuva by 1921. It was not, however, until ten years later that 
the Government began its program of confiscating the property of 
feudal lords and lamas. Being a primitive pastoral country, the 
wealth of Tana Tuva consists mainly in the herds of cattle. In 1933, 
there were 962,099 head of cattle while in 1938 there were 1,359,322 
head, according to the Soviet Russians, making in the five year 
period a 40 per cent increase in the size of the herds. This phenom- 
enon is attributed by the Soviet Russians to the action of the Tuvan 
Government in confiscating the property of lords and lamas. More 
significant figures are given for the increase in fodder, which leaped 
from 5,300 tons in 1930 to 138,000 tons in 1936. This increase in the 
production of fodder naturally would lessen the nomadic character 
of Tuvan life which would become, therefore, more stationary. The 
whole nomadic form of existence would undergo a remarkable 
change as the nomads would not have to wander from pasture to 
pasture, but would be able to raise livestock by keeping them penned 
up and fed with fodder raised by agricultural cultivation. The 
amount of fodder available in 1936 for about 1,000,000 head of cattle 
which had to be fed is not very great in terms of Western standards 
of livestock feeding, but the increase is important as showing a 
trend in the direction of a less nomadic form of life. In the period 
from 1930 to 1938, the amount of land under cultivation has doubled. 
Asa result Tana Tuva in 1939 for the first time completely fur- 
nished its own bread supply without importation. 
The volume of trade since the revolution has increased more than 
350 per cent, while the price of commodities has decreased, accord- 


*Toka, op. cit., p. 92. 
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ing to the Soviet Russians, 300 per cent to 400 per cent. This js prob. 
ably due to the nationalization of industry which has been takin, 
place in the Soviet Union, the sole country which carries on tra‘, 
with Tana Tuva. (Trade with Outer Mongolia is presumably ings. 
nificant because the products of the two countries are similar.) The 
industrialization of the Soviet Union has influenced that of Tap; 
Tuva. Agriculture has in part become modernized. Plows, harrows 
mowing machines, threshing machines, and combines are pow 
found, we are told by the Soviet Russians, in different parts of Tan; 
Tuva. Even in the homes of these erstwhile primitive nomads of thi 
frontier region, one can find sewing machines and phonographs, 
The nomadic people are, if we believe the Soviet accounts, begin. 
ning to settle down in small communities where for the first time 
they are housed in permanent buildings. 

The main city of Tana Tuva is the capital, Kyzyl, which means 
“Red”; other principal settlements are Khamzyra, Samagaltai, and 
Kyzyl-Mazhalyk. Post offices, stores, garages, drug stores, restau. 
rants, movies, schools and hospitals are making their first appear. 
ance before the herdsmen of this frontier country. This is a great 
contrast to the old mode of life of the former nomads who continu- 
ally were migrating with their herds, setting up their yarts (wooden 
frameworks covered with felts made of wool) for only a few days 
and then moving on to the next good pasture. 

Tana Tuva is relatively rich in natural resources, which are being 
utilized more than before the Revolution. Gold and coal mining is 
carried on, forests are cut down, lumber is processed in saw mill, 
and water power is harnessed to electric stations—all under the 
direction and assistance of the Soviet technicians. The Soviet 
Russians are not really doing anything different in Tana Tuva; 
they are continuing their policy of modernization of the eco- 
nomic, political and social life of the border states of which Tana 
Tuva is a good example. This country is especially undeveloped and 
the Soviet Russians are particularly interested in utilizing its natural 
resources. The potential wealth of the country is often mentioned 
by Soviet writers.® 


®Cf. Violet Conolly, Soviet Economic Policy in the East, London, 1933; 
pp. 112-114. 
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soviet Russia’s Asiatic Frontier Technique: Tana Tuva 

The Soviet Russians have introduced into Tana Tuva a type of 
government very similar to that which they have given to Outer 
Mongolia, now called the Mongolian People’s Republic. As the 
chairman of the central committee of the Tana Tuvan Peoples’ Revo- 
lutionary Party has characterized Tana Tuva, it is “a country of the 
people's revolutionary, anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, bourgeois demo- 
cratic republic of a new type, gradually progressing along the path 
of non-capitalistic development.”* There is a Great Hural like the 
one for Mongolia. The word “hural” means assembly or council. 
This body has a counterpart in the Supreme Council of the Soviet 
Union itself. The Great Hural is elected for a three-year term. It in 
turn elects the Little Hural which acts as the supreme authority 
when the Great Hural is not in session, as a Central Executive Com- 
mittee which carries on between sessions of the Great Hural. When 
the Little Hural as well as the Great Hural is not in session, the all- 
powerful agency of government is the Praesidium. It is self-evident 
that this pyramiding has been taken over from the Soviet form of 
government. There has been an increasing interest in politics among 
the inhabitants of Tana Tuva. According to Soviet writers, in the 
election for the Great Hural in 1935 only 60 per cent of the potential 
electorate participated, while in the campaign of 1938 85 per cent 
participated. 

Working side by side with the Government is the Tana Tuvan 
People’s Revolutionary Party. The duality of government and party 
is of course based upon the model of the Soviet Union. In 1929, the 
Tana Tuvan People’s Revolutionary Party had 1,500 members, but 
by 1939 the number of party members was about 5,000. Great as 
this increase may be in terms of percentages, the party is a select 
group like the Russian Communist Party. Associated with the party 
are such organizations as the Revolutionary Union of Youth, the 
Pioneers, and the Trade Unions. The Tana Tuvan Revsomol (Rev- 
dlutionary Union of Youth), which corresponds to the Komsomol 
of the Soviet Union, has 5,669 members, distributed into 188 cells. 
The Revsomol has charge of the Pioneers which include 2,760 chil- 


"Toka, op. cit., p. 92. This formula is the same as that for the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. Cf. William Ballis, “Outer Mongolia: Buffer State of the Orient,” 
International Quarterly, New York, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1937, P- 33: 
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Pacific Affairs 
dren divided into 1,700 brigades. The Revsomol has its own peys 
paper, the Revane Shin (Revsomolskaya Pravda) which has 4 ¢:, 
culation of 7,000. Besides this regular publication, there are :\, 
issued by the Revsomol scores of wall newspapers, a form of sl 
nalism well known throughout the Orient. The Revsomol plays an 
active part in the political life of the country, filling for instage. 
through its members 22 per cent of the seats in the Little Hural, | 
is also very active in educational work, having organized circles ani 
schools for the teaching of propaganda to the young men ani 
women and to their children. 

A significant deduction may be made from these facts drawn from 
Soviet sources. The success which the contemporary Russians hay: 
had in transforming both Mongolia and Tana Tuva into Soyi¢ 
satellites is due to the very practical policy of winning the suppor 
of the young men and women to the new regime and of giving 
them more and more responsibility in the administration of the: 
countries. This policy contrasts strikingly with that of the Japanese in 
Manchukuo, where old men have been set up as stooges to assure 
Japanese control. Although the young Mongols and Turkic tribes 
men are to some extent puppets manipulated by the Soviet Russians, 
nevertheless they are being trained in the process of government 
The main significance of Tana Tuva lies in the unique method 
employed by the Soviet Russians not only to change a backward 
primitive country to a socialistic economy with political and party 
organs modeled after those of the Soviet Union, but to provide the 
capacity for self-government. 

Columbus, December 1940 
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NO. VIII: TRANS-PACIFIC RELATIONS 
OF LATIN AMERICA* 


ANITA BRADLEY 


I: Early Trans-Pacific Contacts: The Galleon Period 


A PRELIMINARY study of the trans-Pacific relations of the 

Latin American countries requires some consideration of history. In 
many of these republics the agricultural socio-economic order of 
colonial days has persisted into the present, so that problems of in- 
ternational concern are thus direct holdovers from a very much 
earlier period. Trade with the countries of the western Pacific started 
well over 300 years ago, in the form of commerce between the 
Spanish dependencies in America and those in Asia. The attempt to 
capture the spice trade and to find a water route safe from the 
depredations of the Turks thrust the Spanish American colonies 
into the Pacific almost from the time of the conquest itself. Before 
many years had passed, an extensive traffic in silk had developed 
between Manila in the western Pacific and Peru and New Spain on 
the American side. Silk drove-thought of spices into the background 
and eventually replaced pepper as a barometer of international trade. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, mercantilist theories 
gave direction to a scramble for commodities and for the precious 
metals in particular. Attempts were made to divide off the earth into 
spheres of special interest; in the colonies chartered companies 
maintained a government-sponsored monopoly over trade. The 
Spanish colonial and trade policies were complete expressions of the 
dogmas of those times which determined early trans-Pacific trade. 
Spain’s attempt to canalize this Pacific trade and to maintain a 
geographical exclusiveness brought the challenge of trading nations. 
This led to war, to the forays of pirates and buccaneers and ulti- 
mately to the destruction of Spain’s control over her colonies and 


*A larger study by Miss Bradley, under the same title, will be published by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in 1941. 
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over trade. Thus the history of the early Pacific trade becomes oy 
account of the struggle of Spain against foreign refusal to recog. 
nize its spheres of influence and its monopoly of commerce in certain 
areas. In the course of the struggle Spain’s own colonies becam: 
unwilling to acquiesce in a system of privilege and monopoly jg 
which the benefits fell to a government-sponsored minority, 

All of the legitimate Pacific commerce was carried on by way of 
Manila. Japan’s interest in a direct trade with the Spanish depend. 
encies was little more than a picturesque interval in the events of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. No direct com. 
merce was ever established, for Iyeyasu’s theories on trade ray 
counter to Spanish monopolistic policy and would have fitted better 
into the period of Bright, Cobden and the Manchester school. 

The Archives of the Indies, the accounts of travellers, traders and 
freebooters represent sources of valuable information on the early 
contacts between Latin America and the countries across the 
Pacific. A large number of these writings are in Spanish. However, 
the list of available references in English is fairly extensive. Two 
publications may be considered basic to this study of early Pacific 
trade. Blair and Robertson, in The Philippine Islands (Cleveland, 
Ohio, A. H. Clark, 1903-1909, 55 Vols.), present an account of the 
trade between Manila and New Spain, the problems of those early 
trade years and the protests of the merchants of Seville, who were 
the source of much restrictive and coercive legislation. The trade 
interests of the Japanese daimyos, their efforts to over-ride Spanish 
policy even to the extent of appealing to the pope, and accounts of 
the first trade missions to Japan and to New Spain are presented in 
Volume 2 of a History of Japan, 1524-1651 by James Murdoch and 
Isoh Yamagata (London, K. Paul, Trubner & Co., 1910 and 1926, 3 
vols. Vol. 3 has been revised and edited by Joseph H. Longford). 
The closing of Japan and the extermination of the Japanese Chris 
tians are described in Kuno, Japan’s Expansion on the Asiatic Con- 
tinent (Berkeley, University of California Press, Vols. 1 and 2, 1937 
and 1940. Vol. 3 has yet to appear). 

There are, however, publications of more recent date which treat 
limited aspects of this early Pacific trade. Among them are: William 
Lytle Schurz, The Manila Galleon (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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No, VIII. Trans-Pacific Relations of Latin America 

1939) and several shorter studies by the same author: “Mexico, Peru 
and the Manila Galleon” (Hispanic American Historical Review, 
Nov. 1918, Vol. 1, pp. 389-402); “Acapulco and the Manila Galleon” 
(Southwest Historical Quarterly, July 1918, Vol. 22, pp. 18-37), “The 
Manila Galleon and California” (Southwest Historical Quarterly, 
Oct. 1917, Vol. 21, pp. 107-126; “The Philippine Situado” (Hispanic 
American Historical Review, 1918, Vol. 1, pp. 461-464) ; “The Royal 
Philippine Company” (Hispanic American Historical Review, 1920, 
Vol. 3, pp» 491-508); “The Chinese in the Philippines” (in The 
Pacific Ocean in History, edited by H. M. Stephens and H. E. 
Bolton, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1917, pp. 214-222). 

Japanese interest in New World trade is presented in A. L. Sad- 
ler, The Maker of Modern Japan: The Life of Tokugawa Iyeyasu 
(London, G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937); Zelia Nuttall, The Earli- 
est Historical Relations between Mexico and Japan from Original 
Documents in Spain and Japan (Berkeley, University of California 
Press, American Archaeology and Ethnology Series, 1906, Vol. 4, No. 
1); James Main Dixon, Early Mexican and California Relations with 
Japan (Los Angeles, Historical Society of Southern California, 1911, 
Pt. 3, Vol. 8, pp. 217-227); Rt. Hon. Lord Redesdale, Three Hun- 
dred Years Ago (London, K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, 1907-8-9, Vol. 8, 
pp. 3-21); Naojiro Murakami, “Japan’s Early Attempts to Establish 
Commercial Relations with Mexico” (in The Pacific Ocean in His- 
tory, edited by Stephens and Bolton, already cited); Ernest W. 
Clement (ed.), Hildreth’s Japan As It Was and Is: A Handbook of 
Old Japan (Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1906, 2 vols.). 

The popularity of the Oriental wares which were assembled in 
Manila from all parts of the Far East and thence shipped across the 
Pacific and the profits to be made from this trade had a considerable 
effect upon life in the colonies. The luxuriousness of the attire and 
the evidence of Chinese silks along the entire western coast of Latin 
America furnished the subject of much writing: Thomas Gage, A 
New Survey of the West Indies: The English-American His Travel 
by Sea and Land (London, A. Clark, 1677); Bernard Moses, Flush 
Times at Potosi (Berkeley, University of California Chronicle, July 
1909, Vol. 11, No. 3, pp. 217-239); Alexander de Humboldt, Political 
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Pacific Affair; 
Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain (New York, 1811, 2 vols,); 
Bernard Moses, The Spanish Dependencies in South America (Ney 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1914, 2 vols.) ; Jorge Juan and Antonio ¢. 
Ulloa, A Voyage to South America Undertaken by Command of 
the King of Spain (translated by John Adams, London, 1%, ; 
vols.); Woodes Rogers, A Cruising Voyage Round the Wor); 
(London, A. Bell and B. Lintot, 1718). 

One aspect of these early Pacific contacts, which receives |i. 
consideration and which, while not approaching the great drama oj 
the silk trade, constituted a much more permanent and valuable ¢. 
change, is the transplanting of crops from one side of the Pacif: 
to the other. There is little need to dwell on the effect which thy 
transplanting of the sweet potato, the mandioca tuber, bananx, 
rubber, cocoa, tobacco, maize and the peanut has had upon the daily 
life of the people of southeastern Asia. Some clues to this crop trans 
planting will be found in the following articles: H. J. Spinden, 
“Thank the American Indian for Potatoes, Maize, Beans, the Pe. 
nut and Rubber” (Illustrated Scientific American, April 1928); W. 
E. Safford, “Isolation of Ancient America as Indicated by Its Agri 
culture and Languages” (Scientific Monthly, Jan. 1926) ; O. F. Cook, 
“Debt of Agriculture to Tropical America” (Pan-American Bulle- 
tin, Sept. 1930); D. D. Brand, “Origin and Distribution of New 
World Cultivated Plants” (Agricultural History, April 1939). 


Il: Nineteenth Century Trade: The Yankee Clippers 


ew YANKEE clippers entered the commerce between the new Latin 
American republics and the Far East in the nineteenth century. 
The silk trade lasted throughout the eighteenth and into the nine. 
teenth century, but with a steadily decreasing importance. Events 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century forced Spain to retreat. 
One after another the trade barriers, both intercolonial and foreign, 
were raised but not without further royal attempts to retain those 
limitations that had kept the avenues of trade profitable for Spanish 
merchants. 

The nineteenth century opened with revolution everywhere in 
the colonies. The entire colonial life, particularly that touching for- 
eign trade, was disrupted. On the Chinese side, conditions were not 
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No. VIII. Trans-Pacific Relations of Latin America 

 tyorable for a continuation of this trade either. Opium had begun 

to replace American silver as the principal commodity of exchange 

and China was being drawn more and more into the orbit of Euro- 
an political pressures. 

The effect of the colonial rebellions and of Spain’s involvement 
in the Napoleonic wars was to force Spanish power from the seas. 
The Pacific was thus left open to foreign ships and it fell to the 
| Yankee clippers to keep the trade lanes across the Pacific open. 
While no specific study has been made of the clippers in Latin 
American-Pacific trade, frequent reference to this aspect of clipper 
activity will be found in books on the Yankee clipper period. Among 
these are: Foster Rhea Dulles, The Old China Trade (New York, 
| Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930); Alfred Basil Lubbock, The China 
Clippers (Glasgow, J. Brown & Son, 1919); also Coolie Ships and 
Oil Sailers. (Boston, Chas. E. Lauriat Co., 1935). Some indication 
| of the foreign articles in use in South America during this period 
| will be found in Wm. B. Stevenson, Historical and Descriptive 

Narrative of Twenty Years Residence in Chile, Peru, Colombia 
| (London, 1825, 3 vols.). 

An important aspect of nineteenth century trade in which the 
clippers had their share was the traffic in coolies brought from 
China to the sugar plantations of Cuba and the guano fields of the 
Chincha Islands off the Peruvian coast. This, however, became a 
migration problem and references will be listed under Section IV 


below. 


Ill: Twentieth Century Pacific Contacts: Trade 


ies Is no more telling illustration of present trade problems as 
holdovers of an early historical experience than that afforded by 
the countries of Latin America. Limited internal development, too 
great a dependence upon a few export commodities, the controlling 
quality of outside political pressures, the personalism that marks the 
approach to present internal as well as foreign problems—all show 
the impress of 300 years of Spanish policy. These circumstances have 
determined the foreign relationships of the Latin American re- 
publics, Exchange with the trans-Pacific countries has been further 
complicated by the fact that they, with the exception of Japan, are 
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Pacific Affair; 
also importers of manufactures and exporters of foodstuffs and jp. 
dustrial raw materials. In other ways too most of the trans-Pcif; 
countries are like those of Latin America. There is the same limites 
internal development, with concentration upon a few export com. 
modities the production of which is geared to the needs of a fey 
important customers. 

However, the Latin American nations are becoming increasingly 
aware of the dangers inherent in such a system and schemes of crop. 
diversification and of industrialization are being initiated, The 
future development of their trade, whether with the countries of the 
western Pacific or with other nations, depends somewhat on the 
success of these plans and on the accomplishment of more inde. 
pendent foreign policies on the part of the Latin American govern. 
ments as growing industrialization, trade controls and the wars in 
Europe and Asia erase the established grooves of foreign trade and 
investment. 

It was not until the World War (1914-1918) that the countries of 
the western Pacific again figured significantly in Latin American 
trade. During the war years, Japan supplied materials formerly sent 
from Europe. After the war, European countries recovered much of 
this trade, but Japanese imports continued to be a factor in Latin 
American markets. The present war in Europe means that once 
again there are needs which the belligerents cannot supply, and 
which Japan could profitably supply were she not herself absorbed 
in an unprofitable war. Japan is, however, acting in a limited 
measure as a carrier of German goods which are brought to Latin 
America by way of Siberia and the Pacific. 

The general conditions and development plans which confront 
the countries of Latin America and which are basic to an under 
standing of the actual as well as the potential trade with the western 
Pacific are treated in innumerable publications. No attempt will 
be made to present an exhaustive list here. Statistical data are 
presented in the official and ‘semi-official yearbooks issued by the 
countries across the Pacific as well as in the various statistical 
annuals published by the departments of statistics which have been 
set up in the Latin American nations. Other references of value 
are: The Far Eastern Survey published in New York by the Insu- 
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No, VIII. Trans-Pacific Relations of Latin America 
tute of Pacific Relations; The Commerce Reports and Special Cir- 
culars issued by the United States Department of Commerce; 
Reports on Economic and Commercial Conditions, published by 
the Department of Overseas Trade in London; Pan-America Com- 
mercial, a monthly review published by the Pan-American Union; 
and Trans-Pacific Magazine, an English-language weekly published 
in Japan. 

Since Japan is at present the only trans-Pacific country with a 
commercial foothold in Latin America, it is not surprising that a 
great majority of the writings concern themselves with this phase 
of the subject. What future place may be open to China, the 
Philippines, or Australia is as yet speculative. The following are 
useful references: Carleton Beals, “Japan Invades Latin America” 
(American Mercury, March 1935); also “Totalitarian Inroads in 
Latin America” (Foreign Affairs, October 1938); also “Japan Tip- 
toes Around the Monroe Doctrine” (Current History, September 
1938); also The Economic Struggle for Latin America (Philadelphia 
and New York, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938) ; Catherine Porter, “Japan’s 
Penetration of Latin America” (For Eastern Survey, May 22, 
1935); Setsuzo Sawada, “Observations on South America” (Con- 
temporary Japan, August 1939); Genaro Arbaiza, “Are the Ameri- 
cas Safe?” (Current History, Dec. 1937); American Commerce in 
South America and the Menace of Japan’s Expansionist Plans 
(The Second Pan-American Commercial Conference, Washington, 
1919); Recent Trends in Japan’s Trade with Latin America (Wash- 
ington, United States Department of Commerce, Special Circulars 
| Nos. 394, 400). 
| There are, of course, mary articles on specific aspects of this 
trade in Spanish and Portuguese. However, with the exception of 
the two easily available studies listed below, only English refer- 
ences have been included: V. L. Phelps, The International Eco- 
nomic Position of Argentina (Oxford Press, 1938); J. Rodriguez 
Garcia, Japén en la Argentina (Buenos Aires; Union Industrial 
Argentina, 1938); Brazil: Statistics, Resources and Possibilities 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1932-1938, official publication); Amando Mendes, 
Japéo Que Avanga (Sao Paulo, Livraria Editoria Record, 1937). 
This is a report on the possibilities of trade between Japan and 
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Pacific Affair; 
Brazil by a member of an economic mission to Japan); R. Nie: 
“Mexico, Japan and the United States” (Living Age, Oct. 1925); 
D. G. Hutton, “Mexico and the Pacific” (Pacific Affairs, Jur. 
1938); Eliot Janeway, “Mexico, Tokyo, Berlin and the Oil Aye 
(Asia, Sept. 1938); W. Burton, “South American Grab Bag: Italy, 
caneenaiy and Japan Making Attempts to Spread the Fascist Doc 
trine” (Current History, Nov. 1937); Eliot Janeway, “The Amer. 
cas and the New Pacific” (Asta, Feb. 1939); Wm. O. Scroggs, 
“Mexican Oil in World Politics” (Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1938); H, 
S. Norman, “Mexico Again Seeking Pipe Line to Pacific Coas’ 
(Oil and Gas Journal, July 25, 1940); K. Bloch, “Poor Prospects 
for Japan in Latin America” (Asia, July 1940); Stark Fox, “De. 
cline Continues in Exports to Japan” (Petroleum World, October 
1940). 


IV: Migration 


oo for the period of the galleon trade, the movement 
of men from the Far East to Latin America has thus far 
outweighed the importance of the shipment of goods. The search 
for Oriental laborers was pushed in the early independence years 
and again during the World War (1914-1918) when the stream of 
European immigrants was stopped. At present, the stream of 
workers from Europe is again at a standstill and some Latin 
American countries may once more be willing to accept workers 
from across the Pacific. 

Between 1847 and 1874, Chinese coolies were transported across 
the Pacific by the thousands to make Latin American mines and 
fields productive. Accounts of the slave conditions to which the 
workers were subjected brought an end to this traffic in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The many books written about 
individual Latin American countries contain some reference to 
Oriental immigration. It would not be particularly helpful to 
list such references here, because they are unusually brief. There 
are more extensive treatments of the coolie trade in: Persia 
C. Campbell, Chinese Coolie Emigration (London, P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1923); Imre Ferenczi, International Migrations (N:- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1929); H. F. MacNair, The 
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No, VII. Trans-Pacific Relations of Latin America 

Chinese Abroad (Shanghai, The Commercial Press, 1926); Wm. 
Fred Mayers, N. B. Dennys and Chas. King, Treaty Ports of 
China and Japan (London, Trubner & Co., 1867); Yung Wing, 
My Life in China and America (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1909)3 Alexander Michie, The Englishman in China During the 
Victorian Era as Illustrated by the Career of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock (Edinburgh, Blackwood & Sons, 1900, 2 vols.). 

The labor needs of the Latin American countries persisted after 
the suppression of the coolie traffic. Brazil, too, turned to the Far 
East after the emancipation of her slaves and the halting of the 
negro slave trade. Laborers were brought in on short term con- 
tracts to sections that required their particular adaptability to pio- 
neer work. More recently, they have come as individuals, unre- 
ctuited, to engage in the retail trades and in farming. The 
principal centers of Oriental immigration in Latin America are 
Brazil, Peru, Mexico and Cuba. 

While the major proportion of Chinese workers were brought 
into Central and South America during the nineteenth century, 
the great stream of Japanese immigration belongs properly to the 
twentieth. Some references touching Chinese immigration are: H. 
F. MacNair, The Chinese Abroad, already cited; unsigned articles 
on “Chinese Contract Labor in Panama” (Outlook, Oct. 13, 1906); 
and on “Chinese in the Canal Zone” (Independent, Oct. 25, 1906); 
John Kenneth Turner, “Slaves of Yucatan” (American, Oct. 1909) ; 
Aurelio de Vivanco, Lower California Up-to-date (Mexico City, 
1924); J. S. Stowell, “Remarkable Chinese Colony in Mexico” 
(Illustrated Missionary Review, Feb. 1924); W. M. Cousins, “Chi- 
nese in the Caribbean” (Contemporary, Nov. 1926); Arthur A. 
Young, “The Progressive Chinese in Trinidad” (China Weekly 
Review, Dec. 21, 1929); E. S. Bogardus, “Mexican Repatriates” 
(Sociology and Social Research, Nov. 1933). 

The great impetus to Japanese immigration came with the World 
War (1914-1918) when the stream of workers from Europe sud- 
denly stopped. The role played by the Government of Japan in spon- 
soring and subsidizing both emigrants and company agencies and 
in urging the organization of emigration societies throughout the 
many island prefectures made this movement of workers across 
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Pacific Affair; 
the Pacific part of a consistent Government colonization policy, 
References dealing with this immigration into Latin America a,-. 
Charles G. Hodges, “Japanese Ambitions and Latin Americ; 
(Sunset, Oct. 1916); Elsie F. Weil, “Training Japanese for Emig;;, 
tion” (Asia, Nov. 1918); Seishi Idei, “Japan’s Migration Problem’ 
(International Labor Review, Dec. 1930); J. F. Normano, “Japa. 
nese Emigration to Brazil” (Pacific Affairs, March 1934); Tsukas; 
Uyetsuka, “Our Emigrants in Amazonia” (Contemporary Japan 
June 1935); Toru Ogishima, “Japanese Emigration” (Internation,/ 
Labor Review, Nov. 1936); Report of Permanent Migration Com. 
mittee of the International Labor Office, “Immigration and Settle. 
ment in Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay” (International Labor Re. 
view, Feb. and Mar. 1937); “Japanese Living in Brazil Are Raising 
Eastern Crops” (Science, Dec. 25, 1937); P. E. James, “Japanese 
Colonization in Brazil” (Geographical Review, Jan. 1937). 


There are, of course, a large number of important publications 
in Japanese and particularly in Portuguese which discuss the prob- 
lem of Japanese colonization in Brazil. There are publications writ 
ten in Spanish on immigration into Mexico and Peru. However, 


there have as yet been no searching inquiries either in English or 
in other languages to evaluate the many existing rationalizations 
that touch upon the exclusiveness of the Oriental in a foreign coun- 
try. In as much as the Oriental, in the eyes of the law, is an 
assimilable alien in Latin America this promises to be a useful 
field of investigation. It is hoped that some work on the legal status 
of Orientals and on the place they hold in the Latin American 
communities in which they have made their homes will appear 
soon. 

San Francisco, December 1940 
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COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 


The following article, translated from the Japanese by A. J. Grajdanzev, 
E appeared originally in Kaizo (Reconstruction), Tokyo, in its issue of 


November 2, 1940. 


MOSCOW, YENAN, CHUNGKING 


SaBuRO OKAZAKI 


I. Moscow 


As 1s well known, the controlling and the leading force in the 
Soviet Union, the backbone of the Soviet Government, is the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union. This party is a member (“a branch”) of 
the Communist International. Though only a part of the Communist In- 
ternational, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union occupies in it an 
exceptional position; one may say that its influence in the Communist 
International is overwhelming. Thus one can definitely say that the con- 
trolling, guiding force of the Communist International is the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist International are so to say two organs of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, through which the Communist Party realizes two 
different policies, and this should be remembered by students of the 
world situation in general and of the Far Eastern situation in particular. 

Of course, it is clear that these two separate policies are conducted by 
the same body—by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, whose 
final aim is to spread communism from the lands controlled by it to all 
other parts of the world. This aim has been pursued since the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Union. However, which way should be taken for the 
attainment of this final goal—this one or that one, or a third one—all 
this is a matter of expediency subordinated to the general goal. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is working now through 
two different organizations, but the distinction is rather one of spheres 
of action. One organization—the Soviet Government—is a state institu- 
tion. Though the organization of this government is unique in the 
world, outside of the Soviet Union it operates like any other state, being 
coexistent with democratic, fascist, or kéddist states.’ In its international 


'Translator’s note: K6d6, the Imperial Principle, is presumably followed by two 
states—Japan and Manchukuo. 
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Pacific Affair; 
relations the Soviet Government is not a communistic institution; it js 
different in character from the Communist Party and does not gis fer 
from any other state; it acts in the international sphere separately from 
the communist organization, and under present conditions this may be 
the best method for the attainment of the final goal of communism, 
Thus it should be recognized that the Communist Party, acting through 
the Soviet Government, does not act according to Communist princi. 
ples. But, on the other hand, when acting through the Communist 
International it acts completely as a communist organization. The Com. 
munist International preaches openly its final goal—realization o: 
communism throughout the whole world. For the attainment of this 
goal it ceaselessly works with the utmost energy. In this respect hardly 
any doubt can exist. Thus for the realization of its goal the 
Communist Party works through two organizations, completely 
different in form. This fact makes possible extreme elasticity 
of the Soviet policy. According to the needs of the moment the party 
strengthens now one organizational line, now another, or both 
simultaneously. If the state with which the Soviet Union comes into 
contact is weak, then a communist policy is applied, as for example 
in Mongolia, in Poland, in Finland, in the three Baltic states and in 
Romania. But if the opposing state is strong, then the policy applied to 
it is almost or completely non-communist. Germany, with which the 
Soviet Union is now practicing a policy of friendship, may serve as an 
example. 

Faced with this double character of the Soviet policy the Great Powers 
also combat it with a double policy: now, for example, Germany and 
Italy are ruthlessly repressing the encroachments of the Communist In- 
ternational, but they maintain friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 
The United Kingdom and the United States, however, are not on 
friendly relations with the Soviet Government; but in respect to the 
policy of the Communist International they do not differ from Germany 
or Italy. At present Japan takes the same attitude. Of course, our state 
structure and social system [in Japan] are not—as a matter of principle 
—compatible with communism, and because of this any movement of 
the Communist International in Japan is resolutely prevented. However, 
at the same time, if, for the establishment of peace and prosperity in 
the Orient, it should be necessary to establish friendly relations with 
the Soviet Union, this should be done. But in our [Japan’s] case the 
situation is complicated by the fact that the China Incident, being not 
yet solved, presents a grave question of the moment, and because of 
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Comment and Correspondence 
this it is extremely important to examine the Moscow policy in respect 


to China. 


II. YENAN 


HE DOUBLE policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in re- 
Tian to foreign countries may be especially well observed in China. 
As is well known, the Chungking [united] front of resistance to Japan 
is based on collaboration of the Kuomintang and of the Communist 
Party of China. Of course, this collaboration does not mean a complete 
fusion of these two parties; their common front of resistance to Japan is 
comparable to an alliance formed for the purpose. Unoccupied China is 
divided between them, they have their respective territories and their re- 
spective armies. Now the strength of the Chungking Kuomintang much 
exceeds that of the Communist Party, so that in their common anti- 
Japanese front the weight of the first is much greater than that of the 
second. It is true that the Communist Party now represents in China a 
force which cannot be neglected; yet unoccupied China is far from being 
a communist state, and that is why the direct relation of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to the Chungking Government does not differ from that of the 
United Kingdom or the United States. But this relationship with Chung- 
king on the part of Moscow is only one side of the Communist policy in 
China. Another and very importaut side is the policy toward Yenan. 

Yenan, the center of the Shensi, Ninghsia and Kansu region, as well 
as of the guerilla regions of Northern China, nominally is only one of 
the regions of unoccupied China which are under control of Chung- 
king; but actually it is almost independent and is under the control of 
the Communist Party of China. The Communist Party of China is the 
Chinese branch of the Communist International. Though the Chinese 
Communist Party, after the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, is the 
most influential group of the Communist International, yet there can be 
no doubt that it is under complete guidance of the Communist Inter- 
national, and, consequently, is dominated by the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. It should be pointed out also that though the distance 
between Moscow and Yenan is great, politically there are no obstacles be- 
tween them, because between them lie Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang. 
Though the situation in the Northwest is not clear, yet according to 
available reports the Communist Party of China is slowly driving to- 
ward communist organization of all spheres. Though the Northwest is 
an agricultural country, it may follow the path of Outer Mongolia, a 
cattle breeding country, which in twenty years advanced far along this 
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Pacific Affairs 
road. Economic relations will drive in the same direction. Connections 
with Chinese coastal ports were difficult before the war and now ia 
are severed, and a Red Route connecting the Northwest with the Sovie 
Union makes for closer economic ties with Soviet China than with the 
rest of China. 

Moscow’s policy in respect to Yenan is clear. The Communist |p, 
ternational, through the Communist Party of China, is trying to sovietize 
the Northwest, to create indissoluble ties with the Soviet Union, to turn 
it into a base for sovietization of the whole of China. If the Northwes 
should gradually become the base for the Communist movement in 
Eastern Asia, it will become the greatest source of danger to the estab. 
lishment of the New Order in Eastern Asia, and Japan cannot remain 
an indifferent spectator of these changes. But the problem of Yenan js 
not only the problem of communism. Yenan forms the most energetic 
center of the anti-Japanese movement in China, and we cannot in this 
respect separate it from Chungking. 


III. Cuunckinc 


HE CuinEsE Communist Party as the energetic preacher of resistance 
+ poe Japan is inseparably connected with the spread of communism in 
China. But the party knew that for large-scale resistance to Japan the 
participation of the Chungking Kuomintang was an absolute necessity. 


That is the reason why the Communist Party of China made many con- 
cessions to the Chungking Kuomintang and sacrificed original commv- 
nist demands in order to achieve the formation of a united anti-Japanese 
front. Occupying, as compared with the Chungking Kuomintang, a 
relatively small corner of the Northwest, it insisted on the anti-Japanese 
war by Chungking, demanding at the same time recognition of its 
sphere of influence and making efforts to spread communism. Through 
repeated defeats in the war of resistance the strength of the Kuomintang 
has decreased, and the Communist Party of China gradually has attained 
a greater voice in Chungking. 

At the same time the Soviet Government, faithful to its policy of dis- 
sociation from the Communist party, had nothing to do with the com- 
munist activities in China, at least formally. Just before the outbreak of 
the China Incident the Soviet’Government concluded a non-aggression 
pact and a commercial treaty with China. This pact and treaty form, up 
to the present, the basis for the relations between the Soviet Government 
and the Chungking Government, are upheld by both sides, and play an 
extremely important part. But it is significant that these agreements wert 
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Comment and Correspondence 

concluded between Moscow and the Chungking anti-Japanese front 
directly, without any reference to Yenan, and Yenan is a part of the ter- 
ritory of the Chungking Government in respect to which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment promised non-aggression. By the commercial treaty the Soviet 
Government is to get antimony and tungsten from China in exchange 
for its machinery and meciianized military equipment. This is a com- 
mercial transaction between Moscow and Chungking, and Yenan has 
nothing to do with it. In these agreements nothing specifically ideologi- 
cal appears, and there is no difference between these relations and, for 
example, those existing between the Soviet Union and Germany, or rela- 
tions existing between the Government of unoccupied China and the 
United Kingdom or United States. These are relations between two 


sovereign states, pure and simple. Of course, this does not mean that 


Japan can be indifferent in this respect, just as she cannot be indifferent 
to the help given to the Chungking anti-Japanese regime by the United 
Kingdom or the United States. However, we notice that since the out- 
break of war in Europe the United Kingdom and the United States on 
the one side and the Soviet Union on the other are pitted one against the 
other. Thus, the situation is far from simple. On the one hand the three 
powers are helping China, presenting a common front to Japan; on the 
other hand there is struggle within this front. 

From the above it is clear that there are two Moscow policies in re- 
spect to China. One has to do with Yenan and, through Yenan, with 
Chungking; the other has to do with Chungking directly. One is a com- 
munist policy, the other is a policy of a state toward another state. Both 
of them are anti-Japanese; but we should recognize the existence of both. 
Which of them is now stressed by Moscow it is difficult to say, and fur- 
ther development depends on changes in the international situation. 

We [the Japanese] face now the necessity of adjusting our relations 
with the Soviet Union. If the relations between the two countries un- 
dergo the proper change, this should be a contribution to the construc- 
tion of the new order in Eastern Asia. An extremely important factor in 
this adjustment will be the problem of China. 

However, one may think that the change in the Soviet policy in re- 
spect to China, among other problems to be solved, is not an absolute 
prerequisite to the improvement of mutual [Japanese-Russian] relations. 
Itis clear from what has been said above that both of the Soviet policies 
in respect to China are anti-Japanese. So the question may be raised: 
which of these two policies should undergo a change and which of these 
two policies may undergo a change? But one cannot find the final solu- 
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tion within the frontiers of China alone. A factor of great importance j: 
this connection will be the international position of the Soviet Union ang 
especially her relations with the United States. These will infuens 
equally relations of the Soviet Union with Yenan and also with Chung. 
king. The problem of China is at the same time the problem of the 
whole world, just as the task before Japan can be solved only as g par 
of the world problem. 


FAR EASTERN SURVEY 


F. a good many years Far Eastern Survey, published for. 
nightly by the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has 
been well known for its competent documentation of economic develop. 
ments. Under a change of policy, it is now adding discussion of politica 
developments as well. Volume X, No. 1, of January 29 this year, inaugu- 
rates the new policy. The first pages are devoted to a summary of the 
news of the two preceding weeks. There follows the main article of the 
issue, on “Undeclared War Along the Mekong.” Among short articles are 
“Break in the United Front?”; “Cotton for the Soviets”; “Japan’s Popu- 
lation Problem Reversed.” Other new departures are selected items from 
the Far Eastern press, and notices of books on the Pacific area. 

Readers of Pactric Arrairs are sure to welcome this wider treatment 
of the complex of factors which constitute the Pacific region. Being pub- 
lished at short intervals, Far Eastern Survey combines admirably with 
Paciric Arrairs in the publication program of the Institute as a whole. 
As a publication of the American Council, its standard of references te. 
mains national, while Pactric Arrairs represents all the member groups 
of the Institute, in all their diversity. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PropLEMs OF THE PactiFic, 1939. Proceedings of the Study Meet- 
ing of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Virginia Beach, Novem- 
ber 18-December 2, 1939. Edited by Kate Mitchell and W. L. 
Holland. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. vitt 


+ 299. $3.50. 


a of the Far East welcome each new volume of the 
proceedings of the international conferences of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. This recent publication summarizes the sessions held at 
Virginia Beach in November and December of 1939. As a result of 
the wars in both Europe and China, the attendance was not so large 
as at previous gatherings. Japan, the U.S.S.R. and the Netherlands were 
not represented; but delegates or observers were present from Australia, 
Canada, China, France, India, New Zealand, the Philippines, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. The members, observers and 
officials of the Institute numbered about 70, nearly every one of them 
well qualified by long study cr residence in China or Japan to speak 
with some measure of authority on Far Eastern matters. The discussions 
were frank, illuminating, and unusually valuable. 

This volume in its general form and treatment follows its prede- 
cessors, although the material is much more condensed. The first half 
gives the substance of the round-table discussions, and the second half 
presents three scholarly papers: (1) The Sino-Japanese Conflict and 
American Rights and Interests in China, by Professor William C. 
Johnstone, (2) The Future of Foreign Investment in China, by W. Y. 
Lin, and (3) Foreign Relations of the Netherlands Indies, by Pro- 
fessor F. M. Van Asbeck of the University of Leiden. 

In at least one respect this international conference, or Study Meet- 
ing as it was officially termed, was better than any of its predecessors, 
and that was in the extent and value of the documentation available 
for the members. Since early in 1938 the Institute had organized an 
Inquiry into the problems arising from the conflict in the Far East. 
Some 25 scholarly reports were presented at Virginia Beach, some 
printed and some in mimeographed form. Pertinent quotations from 
these have been included in this volume of Proceedings. Many of these 
reports have now been published, and others will appear as books 
during the current year. This collection of works on the recent history 
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and current problems of the Far East, each written by an authority, 
will constitute an invaluable library on the international issues oj 
Eastern Asia. 

Problems of the Pacific gives a clear but somewhat condensed 4. 
count of the discussions in the round tables, which centered on three 
topics: (1) The Position of Japan and China, (2) Third Parties in the 
Far Eastern Conflict, and (3) Possibilities of Adjustment in the Fa; 
East. As to the first topic, there were no striking divergencies of view 
among the members. It was generally agreed that the immediate causes 
which led Japan to attack China in 1937 were not primarily economic 
but political and military; and that Japan aims to establish in Chin 
a position of permanent political dominance, although this might be 
concealed by a facade of Chinese officialdom under Japanese control, 
As to the course of the war, many believed that a stalemate had been 
reached, with neither army able to make further substantial gains 
so long as existing conditions continued. In the part of China under 
Japanese military occupation the situation was described as deplorable, 
The Japanese have administered the country with severity and bru. 
tality, and have left to the Chinese puppets not enough authority to 
permit them to retain their self-respect. Japanese have looted, burned 
and confiscated until poverty and despair have been the portion left 
to all but a few privileged elements of the Chinese population. Trade, 
however, has begun to move again, which means that these occupied 
areas are being gradually absorbed into the Japanese economic system. 
It is this slow economic process which is working most effectively 
against Chinese unity. In Free China the will to resist Japan is strong 
and is a most important factor; but some doubt was expressed as to 
China’s ability to maintain itself indefinitely. It was agreed that the 
course of the war is dependent in large measure on the policies and 
actions of other powers. 

The consideration of the existing and future role of the Western 
powers in the Far East brought about some of the most animated and 
controversial discussions of the conference. There was a sharp division 
of opinion as to British policy and its relation to that of the United 
States. Many, including most of the British members, expressed the 
conviction that British and American interests have an adequate basis 
for common action to prevent, if possible, Japan’s attempted conquests 
in Eastern Asia. It was stated that the British Government was so 
anxious to obtain American support in Europe that it would follow 
any lead of the United States in the Far East, but it was admitted 
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that it was in no position to adopt a strong policy against Japan unless 
it had some assurance of American support in case Japan should take 
retaliatory measures. There were some members who did not believe 
in the mutuality of British and American interests, and therefore doubted 
the possibility of parallel action by the two powers in opposition to 
Japan. The majority apparently agreed that Great Britain would avoid 
any action which would antagonize Japan unless firmly convinced of 
American support, and that, lacking such support, it might try to reach 
an agreement with Japan at China’s expense. 

The policy and action of the Soviet Union in the Far East appeared 
to most of the members to be very important, but, also, largely un- 
predictable. Some contended that Soviet policy has pursued a two- 
fold objective: (1) to help develop a strong and united China by giving 
substantial aid to the Chinese Government, and (2) to settle concrete 
issues with Japan. After a long discussion and a considerable diversity 
of view, it appeared to be the opinion of the majority that any general, 
inclusive Soviet-Japanese agreement was improbable unless one or the 
other of the countries should radically alter its policy toward China. 

Throughout the sessions it was emphasized that the United States 
holds the key position in the Far Eastern situation, and that it is the 
only power, with the possible exception of the Soviet Union, which 
could intervene effectively in the Sino-Japanese conflict. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the American Government has been remarkably 
consistent in its official adherence to certain basic principles in its Far 
Eastern policy: respect for the territorial and administrative integrity 
of China and advocacy of the Open Door. But it was pointed out that, 
nevertheless, since the fighting began in 1937 Americans had supplied 
the bulk of Japan’s imports of war materials, notwithstanding a mount- 
ing opposition on the part of the American public to this trade. In 
attempting to explain this contradiction, some of the members ex- 
pressed the belief that the principal reason which had prevented the 
Government from stopping these exports was the powerful sentiment 
in the United States against any action which might involve the 
country in war with Japan; and it was stated that any proposal to put 
pressure on Japan would probably meet strong opposition in Congress. 
In discussing measures which the American Government might take 
—substantial aid to China, an embargo on the export of war materials 
to Japan, and restrictions on Japanese imports into the United States 
—opinion was divided as to whether an embargo would probably lead 
to war with Japan. Even as to the motives and the intentions of the 
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United States in the Far East, widely divergent views were express 
by some of the members. The majority, however, appeared to agree 
on the following conclusions: (1) The influence of the United State; 
will be of great if not decisive importance in determining the outcom: 
of the war in the Far East: (2) The United States cannot remain yp. 
touched by developments in Eastern Asia; and (3) the American Gy. 
ernment should either renounce its belief in the importance of a stable 
and prosperous Far East or carry through a consistent policy designed to 
ensure a settlement which will effectively safeguard the security and 
well-being of the American people. 

As to the possibilities of adjustment in the Far East, the final topic 
discussed in the round-tables, it was generally agreed that three cop. 
ditions were essential for a durable settlement. First, China should be 
independent, united and strong, and should be aided by other countries 
in carrying out an extensive program of economic reconstruction. The 
treaty powers should renounce extraterritoriality, restore concessions and 
settlements, and give up the maintenance of troops and gunboats within 
Chinese jurisdiction. Second, Japan should have a Government which 
would abandon imperialistic expansion in favor of cooperation with 
China on a basis of equality, and would, also, undertake internal re. 
forms to improve the welfare of the Japanese people, especially the 
agricultural classes. It was the opinion of the majority that Japan's 
military ambitions would be given up only if the Japanese leaders 
should be convinced that their existing methods were a failure, and if 
the Japanese people should come to have some confidence that China 
and other countries would help meet Japan’s genuine needs. Third, the 
Western Powers should give their full cooperation in helping to bring 
about this settlement. They should assist in the development of a free 
and strong China, and then aid both China and Japan in the solution 
of their economic difficulties. 

To obtain these essential conditions of a durable settlement it was 
generally believed that a Chinese victory would be necessary or a peace 
negotiated by the assistance of the foreign powers. The majority favored 
a multilateral peace conference, like the Washington Conference of 
1921-22, in which the initiative should be taken by the United States. 
It was a general assumption in the discussions that there would be no 
just and permanent solution unless the United States should be willing 
to participate in it. 

After hostilities should be ended, there would be serious problems 
of economic readjustment, especially for Japan, and much time was 
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‘ven to a discussion of how these might be met. It was agreed that, 
iter the close of the war, there would probably be a great increase in 
Japan’s trade with China, including the exports of Japanese heavy in- 
dustries. But the majority believed that such trade would not be enough 
to satisfy Japan, and that it would be necessary for most of the great 
powers to unite in making economic concessions, especially lower tar- 
ifs and freer trade, in order to meet Japan’s basic economic needs. 
Such concessions might take the form of a ten year guarantee to Japan 
of fixed quantities of iron ore, rubber and tin from British Malaya, 
and wool from Australia; and the privilege of exporting a definite 
amount of silk to the United States and cotton cloth to India and the 
Netherlands Indies. 

The discussions at Virginia Beach, so well summarized in this volume, 
were both interesting and instructive. The many Far Eastern experts 
who were members presented accurately a mass of factual data and 
analyzed keenly the existing conditions in the several countries of East 
Asia, but in the field of forecast they were in frequent disagreement 
and, as time proved, were occasionally incorrect. These sessions make 
evident the complexity of the situation in the Far East and the result- 
ing uncertainty of Governments when forced to formulate new policies 
and courses of action for that region. 

Now that a year has passed, and more, since the Study Meeting, it 
is evident that many of the conditions and problems then existing have 
remained essentially unchanged, but that new factors have appeared 
which have altered the situation in certain respects. The stalemate in 
China between the Japanese and Chinese armies still continues, but 
Japan’s military occupation of parts of Indochina and its threat to 
British possessions and Netherlands India have presented new problems 
for both British and American policy. Few today would doubt the 
mutuality of the interests of Great Britain and the United States in 
Southeastern Asia, or the probability of parallel action by the two 
Governments in this region. 

Few, also, would now raise queries as to the real objectives of the 
United States in the Far East. The American Government has not only 
adhered consistently to its basic principles in the Pacific area, but the 
main course of its policy and action since the outbreak of hostilities in 
China has been simple and clear. It has aimed to defend American 
rights and interests by aiding China and by checking Japan, but at the 
same time it has sought to avoid any action which involved the prob- 
ability of war. The pressure on Japan has been unremitting and gradu- 
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ally increasing. The outlines of this policy have been even clearer sinc. 
the Virginia Beach Study Meeting than before. The only question te. 
garding the Government’s course has been as to the kind and exteg; 
of the aid to China and the type of pressure which could be most safely 
and most effectively placed on Japan and the important issue of proper 
timing. Many believe that the United States should have taken the 
steps which it has now actually taken more promptly and, especially 
as to embargoes on the export of war supplies to Japan, with shorte; 
intervals between each step; but the general line of policy has been 
clear. 

It might be pointed out that the essentials of a durable peace in the 
Far East, which were outlined at Virginia Beach, were in general the 
same as those recommended by the Lytton Commission: Japan and 
China should cooperate; it is much better to cooperate than to fight; 
but cooperation must be based not on conquest but on a China, free, 
united and strong. 

Georce H. Braxesiee 
Clark University, January 1941 


A Navy Sgconp to None. By George T. Davis. New York: Har. 
court, Brace & Co. pp. xiti + 508. 


ae is one of the series sponsored by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies at Yale University. It is not, and does not pretend to be, a 
history of the United States Navy. Chronicles of ships and wars and 
operations are conspicuously absent from its pages. The author’s main 
concern, as stated in the book’s sub-title, is rather with the “develop 
ment of modern American naval policy.” The result is a history of the 
ideas and influences which have shaped the rise of American naval 
power during the past sixty years. 

In carrying out this undertaking the author has drawn from a wide 
variety of sources which include government documents, private papers, 
memoirs, biographies, newspapers, other periodicals, special monographs, 
and general histories. These sources are all listed in a conventional bibli 
ography which fills 14 pages. They are more usefully cited in the volu- 
minous footnotes which, to the constant annoyance of the serious reader, 
are placed at the end of the volume. In addition there are numerous 
statistical and other tables (some in the text, others in an appendix), 
which substantially enhance the book’s value as a reference work. 
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Two brief chapters set the stage for the story of the rebirth of Ameri- 
can naval power in the 1880's; for an account of the new ideology of sea 
power which flowed during the 18g0’s from the hurrying pen of Cap- 
tain Alfred Thayer Mahan; and for an analysis of the forces which 
pitched the American people about the turn of the century into the main 
stream of world politics. A real contribution is the author’s persistent 
and generally successful attempt to explain the tangled and often devious 
interrelations between naval policy and foreign as well as domestic poli- 
tics. Especially noteworthy in this connection is the chapter “British 
Friend and German Suspect” in which the author shows the impact on 
American naval development of the well known changes in the power 
relations and public opinion of the United States following the Spanish- 
American War. 

From this point on the book contains much of interest and of value to 
students of Pacific and Far Eastern politics. The growing antagonisms 
between Japan and the United States after 1905 are adequately treated. 
There is a chapter on the World War of 1914-1918: one on the politico- 
naval crisis resulting from that conflict; and one on the Washington 
Conference. Two further chapters deal briefly with the weakening and 
eventual collapse of the political and naval treaty structure in the Pa- 
cific, and with the drive for rearmament in the 1930’s. In a concluding 
chapter (“Retrospect and Prospect”) the author summarizes his view of 
the forces which have shaped American naval policy and of the role of 
sea power in the statecraft and defense of the United States. 

With all its excellence, the book has certain limitations. It left this re- 
viewer with the impression that the author had set himself an all but 
impossible undertaking in his attempt to cover so exhaustively in a single 
volume the last 60 years of American naval development. To maintain 
a high level of scholarship, and at the same time to keep the volume 
within manageable compass, the author was apparently compelled to 
omit or at least to curtail his discussion of certain important topics. 
There is nowhere, for example, a searching critique of Mahan’s theories 
in the light of twentieth century developments in war technology, 
although the continued utility of those theories has become one of the 
crucial problems of American naval policy. The period 1922-1939 is much 
too compressed: the Washington Conference gets but 34 pages; the Lon- 
don Conference of 1930, eight pages; the portentous drift toward world 
anarchy and rearmament since 1933, only 35 pages. Students both of 
naval strategy and of world politics will be disappointed to find so little 
on Japan’s occupation of the Marshall, Caroline, and Marianas archipela- 
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goes. One may also wish the author had considered more fully both th. 
political and the naval implications of the failure of the Washinor, 
Conference to cope effectively with submarines, aircraft, and auxiliary 
surface craft. 

One might mention numerous factual slips, especially in the lar, 
chapters. For example, the ratio of 1:75 for France and Italy was no; 
proposed in Mr. Hughes’s “opening address” at the Washington Cop. 
ference (as stated on page 294), but over a month later. There were ny 
“committee hearings” on the Washington Treaties, as intimated on page 
305. And to cite but one further example, those treaties were not gp. 
proved as a group by the Senate (as stated on page 309), but were yor 
separately, with different divisions on each treaty. 

Despite such limitations as those indicated, one leaves the book wih 
a definite impression of painstaking work and solid achievement, The 
author is to be congratulated for contributing so important and valuable 
a study to a rapidly growing literature on the naval power and policy o! 
the United States. 

Harotp Sprovt 
Princeton University, November 194) 


Tue Dynamics oF War Revotution. By Lawrence Dennis. 
New York: The Weekly Foreign Letter. 1940. pp. xxxi ~~ 259. 
$3.00. 

Hitter Is No Foot. By Karl Billinger. New York: Modern Age 
Books, Inc. 1939. pp. x + 198. $0.50. 


Wier the third term of President Roosevelt opening in an «t- 
mosphere of spreading world war, people all over the world are examin- 
ing their previously accepted estimates of the United States, and wonder- 
ing if they should be revised. It is not just a question of policy—the 
strong American support of Britain and the more tentative support o! 
China and Greece. It is a question of the temper of the American ce- 
mocracy. What will become of the country of the New Deal, under the 
Newest Deal? Will the United States as “the arsenal of democracy” 
conserve the social gains of the New Deal, or will it follow the argument 
that aggressive dictatorships can only be defeated by imitative dictator- 
ships which hope to be only temporary? If so, will the temporary 
authoritarianism in fact transfer power to those who will make it a 
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| permanent “New Order”? If there is a danger of such a transformation, 


is the danger heightened by the existence of native American fascists, 
; distinct from German-American followers of Hitler and_Italian- 
American followers of Mussolini? 

| For light on some of the aspects of these problems it is worth reading 

Lawrence Dennis. He is the author of a previous book on The Coming 
American Fascism, and he believes in “the current decline and fall of 
capitalism” and “the new revolution which is world-wide.” He holds 
it probable that “nothing can keep America out” of war, which in turn 
will merely bring about fascism in America. His book, he says, 
primarily my analysis of the situation and the near-future probabilities 
ather than a statement of my personal preferences.” 

The structure of his argument is easy to understand. Democracy (it 
begins) was once revolutionary; now it is stagnant. Something “dynamic” 
and revolutionary will have to break that stagnation. Every such revo- 
lutionary renewal of activity is the work of a new élite, who establish a 
new order. The new totalitarianism or collectivism will also have its 
dite. His book is addressed to that élite, and is accordingly devoid of 
the mass-appeals which the élite will eventually use to enlist and dazzle 
their rank and file followers. For a book of such a kind, The Dynamics 
of War and Revolution is an extremely competent job. The author’s 
talent is much more in destructive criticism than in creative thinking. 
Of capitalism and the social order and political methods that go with 
it, he has many sharp, clever and even devastating things to say. His 
book, accordingly, will appeal most to intelligent but discontented men 
—the ideal agents of fascist methods of seizing power. 

Dennis’s book can be profitably read in combination with Billinger’s 
account of Hitler’s rise to power, which also illustrates, but in a dif- 
ferent way, the essential destructive lawlessness of fascism. At the same 
time, Billinger’s dislike of fascism is not merely emotional. He does not 
make the mistake of refusing fascism the kind of respect which is its 
due: for even destructive lawlessness, as he shows, has a kind of vitality 
and can show a kind of profit—as long as the margin of loot and destruc- 
tion is still there. 

Billinger shows, above all, that fascism does not arise “automatically” 
out of the “stagnation” of democracy. It is the work of two classes of 
men, both of them treacherous. First there are those who, holding power 
under democracy, are afraid of certain inherent tendencies within de- 
mocracy—its creative, evolutionary ability to change and grow. They do 
not want it to change. They want it to become stagnant, to freeze in a 
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fixed or repetitive pattern. It is to enforce a stagnation which does not 
exist that they betray democracy, hiring for this purpose the seca 
class of men—pseudo-democratic, demagogic, fascist toughs. These a 
the men who first carry out the orders of the original betrayers ang 
then betray their employers, seize power, and proclaim the glorious ney 
order of fascism. 

Although fascism is not inevitable, it is a great danger because then 
is no easy way to prevent it. Democracy can only survive by doing th; ings 
in the hard way; by keeping alive and in use the functions which ax 
essential to a democracy. One of the greatest dangers to a democracy 
is the evasion or suspension of democratic _ Fesponsibilities, rights and 
duties in times of crisis. The “emergency” suspension of democrat 
rights in France went with the fall of the French democracy; the greate; 
degree of democratic liberty in England has been concomitant with the 
prolonged resistance of England in a desperate situation; the growth of 
at least a few democratic practices in China, a country which has Jitle 
in the way of formal, legal democratic institutions, has undoubted) 
been of major importance in creating the morale without which China 
could not possibly have survived. It is within this range of choices tha 
America, too, must make the decisions which will determine the sur. 
vival—and growth, and evolutionary change—of the American demo. 
racy, or the “inevitability” of American fascism. 


Our Future 1n Asta. By Robert Aura Smith. New York: Vi. 
king Press. 1940. pp. ix + 306. With four outline maps. $3.00. 
Tue Unirep States anp Japan’s New Orper. By William C. 
Johnstone. New York: Oxford University Press. 1941. pp. 403. 
$3.00. 


Bein two books cover a certain amount of the same ground, 
though in different ways. Mr. Johnstone’s is a study concentrated on 
American policy and interests in China as affected by Japan’s actions 
there, while Mr. Smith’s looks over the whole Far Eastern field but 
puts most of its attention on the circle of 1,000 miles radius whos 
center is in the South China Sea. 

Mr. Smith’s book, judging by its style, is intended for a somewhat 
more popular audience than Mr. Johnstone’s. Its scope may be briefly 
indicated: Six chapters on the American stake in the South China Sea 
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and the threats to the status quo in that region; three chapters on the 


Philippines; one on the legal position of the United States in Asia; one 
on American-Chinese relations; two on Japan and one on the defense 
of the South China Sea. The book, which is mainly descriptive but 
does not hesitate to point the moral where necessary (see the Ode to 
Chestnuts, p. 287), should help to dispel some of the quaint illusions 
of the American isolationists. How any nation as devoted to tin cans, 
rubber tires and soap as is the United States can afford to play any- 
thing but the hardest game of realpolitik in the western Pacific, and 
especially in an area of such economic and strategic significance as 
the “south-east corner of Asia” puzzles this reviewer. 

This little book tacitly proclaims what will soon be accepted doctrine: 
¢ Americans wish to live in that estate of life unto which they feel 
that God hath called them, they themselves will have to take respon- 
sibility for its maintenance. It is one of the first catspaws in the Im- 
perialistic wind that within a few years may be blowing strongly. 

Mr. Johnstone’s book dots Mr. Smith’s “i’s”: that is to say, he gives 
chapter and verse for American rights in China and their invasion, 
together with a careful description of the attempt, largely futile, to 
protect them by diplomatic means. His book is divided into three 
parts: American rights in China and violations thereof (11 chapters); 
American interests in China (four chapters); American Far Eastern 
Policy, down to October, 1940, together with a chapter of suggestions 
for a future policy. There are some valuable documentary appendices. 

The study of rights and policy of course turns on the Most-Favored- 
Nation arrangement and on the so-called Open Door Policy. It is in- 
teresting today to note what weaklings both of these were: they 
depended almost entirely on the nature of the paramount naval power. 
As long as that was beneficent, or at least enlightened (p. 50), this 
American policy of demanding the dividends without subscribing any 
of the stock could go on quite happily: each time somebody else in 
China opened the door a little further, the United States could get its 
additional whiff of fresh air. As soon, however, as the enlightened power 
was replaced by a paramount naval power that was selfish, and worse 
—that is, Great Britain by Japan—away went the American policy of 
the Open Door, and Americans have been rather slowly finding out 
that if China is going to remain open to them, it will have to be be- 
cause of their own efforts. Mr. Johnstone, in common with so many 
of his countrymen, does not welcome the inevitable descent of re- 
sponsibility on to the broad shoulders of the American giant. “The 
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United States has been placed in the unenviable position of being the 
sole protector of the integrity of the (International) Settlement” (p. 
70). It would be much pleasanter to remain irresponsible, of course 
but the best that can now be done is to maintain the kind of wo;'j 
in which responsibility at least may be shared. There are states thy 
do not seem to have much disinclination to assuming it. 

Despite aversion to responsibility, the policy Mr. Johnstone recom. 
mends, while appearing to be “all measures short of war,” is surely in 
its implication power politics requiring the will to fight if Necessary, 
How at the moment any nation can follow any other line of action 
that will bear the name “policy” it is hard to see. 

The book constitutes a careful and dispassionate record and analysis, 
handy to have at one’s elbow. 


A. R. M. Lower 
United College, Winnipeg, January 1941 


Japan Crosinc THE “Open Door” 1n Cutna. By John Ahlers 
Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. Number 8, Political and Economic 
Studies. Chungking: Prepared under the Auspices of the Council 
of International Affairs. 1940. pp. viii +- 140. 


= the banner of a “New Order in Eastern Asia” Jap. 
anese military and business men are establishing a complete monopoly 
of all economic activities in the parts of China now under their control, 
For those who still believe that other countries may reap some benefit 
from the change, this little volume by a well-informed writer of long resi 
dence in Shanghai should be most instructive. 

Mr. Ahlers’ book might well be read in conjunction with another re- 
cently reviewed in these pages, Lowe Chuan-hua’s Japan’s Economic 0}- 
fensive in China. Mr. Lowe summarizes various economic aspects of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, especially as they concern the interests of the 
United States and Great Britain. Two of his chapters describe the en- 
croachment on business rights of Chinese and Westerners in the region 
occupied by the Japanese. Mr. Ahlers, on the other hand, sticks more 
closely to the topic of his title and devotes most of his book to a system- 
atic treatment of the way in which the Japanese have violated their 
pledges under the Washington Nine-Power Treaty. 

A background discussion of Japanese and Chinese policy in the years 
before 1931, and a chapter on the Japanese monopolistic exploitation ot 
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Manchuria after 1931 are followed by a detailed description of the fight 
to eradicate non-Japanese interests in other parts of China. The chapters 
on shipping, railways, industries and mineral deposits, finance, tariff and 
exchange control, the spread of Japanese business men in the interior, 
and the impartial discrimination against all Westerners including Ger- 
mans, are most illuminating. 

Brief chapters on Free China and Japan’s financial predicament help 
to round out a well-written volume which should lead to a general un- 
derstanding of the current economic situation in those parts of China 


now in the control of the Japanese. 


Woopsripce BincHaM 
University of California, Berkeley, December 1940 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN THE Economic Activities oF JAPAN. By 
William Alfred Spurr. Lincoln: University of Nebraska. (Uni- 
versity Studies, Vol. XL, No. 1). 1940. $1.20 (paper), $1.50 (cloth). 


= technical analysis of seasonal factors in a wide range of 
Japanese economic statistics is an encouraging sign of the increasing at- 
tention being paid by Western statisticians to Japanese materials for re- 
sarch. Mr. Spurr, whose earlier excellent study Business Cycles in Japan 
Before 1853 showed his ability in this field, here presents a very com- 
petent survey of a more recent period, mainly since 1900. Following the 
techniques developed by Kuznets, Mills, Mitchell and others he has pre- 
pared tables and charts of seasonal variations together with a short de- 
sriptive text, on almost all the usable Japanese statistics, ranging from 
wholesale prices through production, employment and earnings, trans- 
portation, foreign trade, bill clearings, bank deposits, and interest rates 
to stock prices. 

The study, though of limited technical interest, should be of great 
value to many students of Japanese economic trends. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Spurr himself will write the logical supplement to the present 
volume, namely, a detailed study of Japanese cyclical movements in the 
present century. Research workers might well note that two bound vol- 
umes of tables, too bulky to be included in the book, have been de- 
posited by the author in Columbia University library under the title 
Economic Statistics of Japan, 1868-1937. 


W. L. Hoitanp 
Berkeley, December 1940 
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Tue Surviving Works or Suaraku. By Harold G. Henderson 
and Louis V. Ledoux. New York: E. Weyhe, in behalf of 
Society for Japanese Studies. 1939. pp. 338. 146 illustrations 


the 


eee volume on Sharaku is an illustrated catalog of his known 
works with an extensive text, and was published to accompany exhibi 
tions held in Boston, Chicago and New York during 1939 and sy», 
The exhibition was drawn only from the private and public collections 
in the United States, but fortunately all the important works of Sharaky 
were available, and the remaining few were represented by photo. 
graphs. Mr. Henderson and Mr. Ledoux were able to enlist the o 
operation of the museums and scholars in the United States and abroad 
and in the preface they write: “It is bringing together of the resus 
of researches in Berlin, Tokyo, and Boston that has enabled us to re. 
solve doubts regarding the stage scenes depicted in many of Sharaku’s 
prints, and for the same reason the subjects of others that hither 
have been wholly undetermined can now be identified with assurance.” 
Indeed, the compilers should be congratulated in their research, {or 
to Dr. Rumpf’s 130 prints which were verified as genuine they were 
able to add eight new discoveries, bringing the total number of prints 
by Sharaku to 136. There are eight original drawings and two fan 
paintings which are attributed to him. Out of 129 actor prints, the 
compilers identified and dated all but two. 

Their attempt to bring new facts to throw light on Sharaku’s |i‘e 
was not so successful. “The central mystery,” they write, “enfolding 
Sharaku himself has become more impenetrable, more incredible than 
it has seemed before.” According to the Japanese sources, Sharaku 
whose name was Sait6é Jardbei, lived in Edo. He was said to be a Ni 
dancer in the service of Lord Hachisuka of Awa. The original sources 
also gave him a working time of “a year or so,” but the result of the 
present researches brought conclusive evidence that the period oi hs 
productivity comprised only the last ten months of the year 1794. 
There is no explanation of his sudden burst of activity in a new field 
and equally sudden disappedrance. The Sharaku legend—a theory that 
the shortness of his working period was the result of the savagely 
satiric quality in his portraits of the popular actors and that he came 
to a tragic end—is discredited by the compilers. At present we know 
little about the life or the personality of Téshfsai Sharaku. 
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Illustrations No. 1 and 1a do not seem to be two impressions from 
- same block, but it seems that 1a was printed from a new set of 
blocks, For such a conjecture, the most obvious lines appear on Den- 
ai's left sleeve. Soft contour of silk robe and original strokes of No. 
, are lost and lines become much more stylized in No. 1a. Unless the 
halftone has played a trick, Dennai’s hair is treated differently in the 
two prints. Bold strokes of his skirt too show some differences. My 
conjecture is that No. 1 was used to cut No. 1a, but in recutting such 
minor variations did occur. Therefore, No. 1a is the second edition of 
this print. But of course I must examine the originals to be certain of 


= 


this. 
Of more minor points, for a serious student the size of the print in 


centimeters would be a great help. Since a definite pattern is assigned 
to certain roles, the identification of the designs of the garments is 
sometimes helpful. For example Ukiyo Matahei wears a black kimono 
with design of fundé (metal weight) in white. His apron repeats the 
same design. The white figure on No. 146 does not belong there at all. 
Judging from the expression and hair-cut of the child, it is quite a 


recent thing. 


SHIo SAKANISHI 
Library of Congress, December 1940 


Lonpon No Yu-utsu. By Tetsuro Furugaki. Tokyo: Sanseido. 
1939: PP- 454- 


in intelligent student of Oriental affairs has always been 
anxious to penetrate and understand those “imponderables” with which 
one has to reckon when dealing with policies, sentiments and attitudes 
in countries with cultural and mental standards somewhat different 
from those existing in the rationalized, commercialized and liberalized 
Western world. Emil Lederer’s Japan in Transition (1939) is one ex- 
ample of an enlightening account giving some insight into the political 
and social reality of changing Japan. 

It is, on the other hand, not less interesting for the Western student 
to be able to discover what the Japanese, among themselves, think of 
his world. It is therefore regrettable that not many Americans and 
Europeans will read this interesting account by Tetsuro Furugaki, a 
Japanese journalist who served as a London correspondent. He tells 
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Pacific Affair; 
what he observed during his stay in Britain, with comments on politic 
leaders, political institutions, the Englishman’s every-day life, Joes 
events, and reactions to international events. ; 


NICHOLAS Mirkows 
University of California, November 1,3, 


SSSR 1 KaparauisticHeskre Srrant: Spopyix 
TEKHNIKOEKONOMICHESKIKH PokazaTELE! Naropnoco 
istva SSSR 1 KaprraristcHEsKIKH STRAN ZA 1913-1937 gg. (USSR 
and the Capitalist Countries). Compiled by 1. A. loffe, edited }y 
L. I. Yeventov. Moscow and Leningrad: Gosplanizdat, 193), pp. 
xvi +- 330. 


ah is a very useful statistical handbook meant to compare 
relative data on the economic development of the U.S.S.R. and the “cap. 
italistic countries.” The material is well arranged, the tables clear anj 
legible. The collection is almost complete, including even such items as 
“air transport,” “numbers of telephone apparatus,” and “numbers of 
radio subscribers.” The comparative data on foreign countries come from 
generally authoritative and trustworthy national or international sources. 
such as the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture 
(Rome), U. S. Census publications, National Industrial Conference 
Board (New York), Crops and Markets (U.S. Department of Agricu!- 
ture), International Labor Office (Geneva) and others. 

The introductory part of the handbook is concerned with general {c- 
tures of economic growth under Soviet rule as compared with such prin- 
cipal foreign countries as the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. Items represented are: general development, economic inde- 
pendence (self-sufficiency), process of industrialization, mechat.ization, 
process of concentration, productivity of labor, economic and social 
standards of the working class, internal trade, medical service, educa- 
tional institutions, publications, trade unions, natural resources. The 
main part of the volume is divided into three sections: (a) industrial 
production, (b) agricultural: economy, and (c) communications. The 
statistical material in the introductory part is accompanied by short com- 


ments. 
NicHotas MirkowI!cH 


University of California, November 193) 
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A Frencu View oF THE NETHERLANDS INorEs. By G. H. Bousquet. 
Translated from the French by Philip E. Lilienthal. Issued under 
the auspices of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1940. pp. 133. $1.25. 


ae is a translation of part of Professor Bousquet’s earlier 
work, La Politique musulmane et Coloniale des Pays-Bas, which has al- 
ready been reviewed in these pages (December 1939, pp. 441-44). The 
English version gives a condensed account of the earlier French chapters 
on Dutch Moslem policy—a topic deserving fuller study by English and 
American writers—and contains a new concluding chapter on the inter- 
national position of the Indies, based largely on the author’s article in the 
December 1939 issue of Pactric Arrairs. The translation has been well 
done and accurately reflects the witty and often caustic critical quality of 
the original. 


W. L. Hottanp 
Berkeley, December 1940 


A Survey OF THE STANDARDS OF LirE oF New ZEALAND Dairy 
Farmers. By W. T. Doig. Published for the New Zealand Social 
Science Research Bureau in association with the New Zealand 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Wellington, N. Z. 
1940. pp. 113. 2s 6d. 


dun is a fragmentary family budget and plane of living in- 
vestigation based on data collected from 526 New Zealand dairy farmers 
and their families for the year 1937. The work begins with a theoretical 
chapter on Concepts and Methods, followed by others on The Farms, 
Households and Families, Housing and Household Equipment, Work 
and Leisure, Expenditure and Consumption, and A Study of Related 
Factors. These “Related Factors” are tenure, butterfat production, age of 
farmer, his schooling, his occupational history, and the work of the 
wives on the farms. Generally these so-called independent variables are 
associated with items of consumption supposedly indicative of good liv- 
ing such as possession of telephone, vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 
septic tank, radio, motor car, and amount of wifely assistance at other 
than household affairs. A statistical summary describes the tests of rep- 
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and household equipment, telephones, annual neal for readin 
matter, life and endowment insurance, medical costs, oculists and : 
ticians, dental outgo, lodge and friendly society contributions, form; 
schooling and holidays. 

This is one of a number of pioneering studies promoted in the who's 
Pacific area by the Institute of Pacific Relations. It may be said to we 
two weaknesses—one methodological and the other in underlying taci 
assumptions concerning the present and future nature of a system of ly. 
ing. It is not a full budget or income-outgo study, widely accepted as the 
ideal since F, LePlay, using double entry accounting systems. It js ¢s. 
sentially a limited study of a few items, those considered indicative of 
“good” or sensate living from the present ephemeral Western point of 
view. Consequently it measures individualism and the development of 
Western standards in New Zealand. This is probably worth while, but 
not particularly new or unusual, because it is generally known that this 
area and Australia is not only a part of Western culture, but in many re. 
spects has all the Western “diseases” of its system of living without even 
that residual stability of the more Fellaheen-like peoples of Europe (with 
apologies to Spengler’s terminology). 

Then again, the tacit assumptions of this study are closely related to 
that ethos which leads to its limited measurement of the system of |iv- 
ing. This is, namely, that this Western type of good life is an ultimate 
end which will be achieved more in the Pacific area in the future than in 
the past. Perhaps so, but possibly not in the combination assumed by the 
author. The reviewer is of the opinion that such studies as these should 
be more rounded, at least using the income-outgo and double entry «- 
counting hypotheses. Further, the tacit assumptions of such studies should 
possibly allocate more weight to the non-market values and the vegeta- 
tive aims of life. Possibly these now derided values will have a greater 
long-term significance upon the future of Western society generally as 


well as in the Pacific areas than they do at present. 
Care C. ZIMMERMAN 


Harvard University, December 1949 
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Tue Maort Peopte Topay (A General Survey). Edited by I. L. 
G. Sutherland. Institute of Pacific Relations, International Re- 
search Series. New York and London: Oxford University Press. 


1940. PP: 449- $4.00. 


y volume by eight contributors, prepared for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, is issued under the joint auspices of the New Zea- 
land Institute of International Affairs and the New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research. Its organization is characteristic of the situa- 
tion with which it deals. The Pakeha (white) contributors comprise 
a group of young university teachers sympathetic with and interested 
in Maori development and present problems, together with two ex- 
perienced officials charged with Maori Education and Maori Health. 
Their contributions are interesting and useful; but it is clear that 
the really penetrating analyses, as well as the actual leadership in 
modern movements, come from the Maoris themselves. 

The editor, Professor Sutherland, deals in his Introduction, and in 
the concluding chapter on “The Maori Situation,” mainly with the 
psychological aspects of the Maori effort to establish a place for him- 
self in the new economic and social organization. Dr. Beaglehole shows 
the essential kinship of the Maoris with other branches of the Poly- 
nesian peoples. Mr. Miller traces the somewhat difficult relations of 
Maori and Pakeha through the years of colonization and land purchase. 
Professor Belshaw outlines the problem confronting a native people 
who are now increasing fast in numbers but have lost most of their 
landed heritage. Mr. Rogers Duff devotes a separate chapter to the 
pathetic story of the scattered and weak South Island tribes. Problems 
of health and education are adequately surveyed by Dr. Turbott and 
Mr. Ball. 

This is the Pakeha side of the story, revealing much concern and 
real sympathy for a people whose martial virtues and picturesque 
carriage have always been a source of sentimental pride to New Zea- 
landers; but whose real needs and difficulties have not always been 
understood. The adaptation from neolithic to machine economics, from 
dispersed tribal organization to the modern state with its complicated 
social heritage, has been forced upon the Maoris in the short space 
of less than a century. 

The most encouraging part of the story is provided by the Maoris 
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themselves. In a foreword written with the grace and learning charac. 
teristic of all his work, Dr. Peter H. Buck points incidentally to on: 
element of the solutions which are being worked out when he Writes: 
“Men of mixed blood have played an important part in Maori leader. 
ship for they have been able to understand more intimately the <i. 
ficulties that confronted the two elements contained in themselves’ 
Their leadership might not have been so effective, however, if ¢h. 
Maori heritage had been less worthy of respect. Dr. Buck quite chars. 
teristically points out that “In order to take full advantage of hy 
privilege, the person of mixed blood should study both cultures inte! 
ligently, and though his sympathies may lean to one or the othe; 
side, he should be able to command a social position in both.” 

Here is the real clue, a quiet and assured conviction of the values 
of Maoritanga, the Maori way of life. The three chapters contributed }y 
Sir Apirana Ngata are full of illustrations of the way in which a fine 
people, led by their own folk, have grappled with new and difficult 
ways of living, but have clung tenaciously to their own values. Space 
does not permit citation or even summary. Sir Apirana is a combing. 
tion of statesman, scholar, poet and organizer—perhaps more akin to 
“A. E.” (Russell) than to any other recent leader of a national 
renaissance. Here, in his treatment of land settlement, of tribal or. 
ganization, or of religious influences, his wise insight and skill in 
word patterns is as obvious as his mastery of practical economic detail, 
As one example may be mentioned his discussion of the central place 
of the meeting house in village life and the concessions made in its 
modern construction to new ways of living. These chapters need 
to be read as a whole. No one should dissect a work of art. Through 
them shines the great spirit to whom, beyond all others, we owe the 
fact that, in Dr. Buck’s phrase, “the whole Maori outlook has changed 
from despondency to high hope, and courage flares high.” The anthro- 
pologist will find new material in this book, and the social scientist will 
find an absorbing study of racial adaptation; but the book is more 
than a laboratory record because, to quote Dr. Buck again, “the Maori 
is above all, a man.” 

J. B. Conpirre 
‘University of California, December 1940 
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Russta THROUGH THE AGEs: From THE ScyYTHIANS TO THE SoviETs. 
By Stuart Ramsey Tompkins. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1940. 


pp. xxi + 799. $6.00. 


i: the troubled course of Russian historical science since 
1917, important contributions in this field of knowledge have been ap- 
searing both in the Soviet Union and abroad. In addition, the labors of 
, numerous and highly competent generation of “post-Kliuchevskian” 
historians were already bearing fruit before the great upheaval occurred. 
The student of history, and of Russia, is in need of a new work of his- 
torical synthesis which would do justice to the accumulation of important 
special studies. However, any expectation that this new account of Russian 
history might fulfill, at least in part, the function of gathering together 
and bringing into focus the recent contributions to an understanding of 
Russia’s development, is soon dispelled. So far from answering the re- 
quirements of broad, comprehensive scholarship, Russia Through the 
| Ages can scarcely be said to meet the minimal demands which should be 
set for a sound textbook. It lacks any unifying conception; it is a genera- 
tion and a half in arrears in scholarship; even from a technical standpoint, 
it is a slipshod performance. 

In it one would seek in vain for any underlying conception of the 
evolution of Russian society and state. In general, the analysis of social, 
economic, and cultural development has been subordinated to an anecdotal 
narrative of reigns, wars, and high policy. The attempt to redress the bal- 
ance by placing chapters on cultural and religious life at the end has 
resulted mainly in removing these aspects of Russian history from their 
essential context. In two long chapters dealing with the reign of Nicholas 
I there is almost no account of the important social and economic changes 
of the period; on the other hand, an incident in the campaign of 1812 
receives almost three pages (pp. 333-6), and the Russo-Finnish War of 
1939-40 almost seven (pp. 625-32). Examples of hasty construction are 
not infrequent; for example, an overbrief account of intellectual life under 
Nicholas I (pp. 646-8) is largely repeated only ten pages later (pp. 659-60). 

What promises to be an interesting account of “Russia in Asia” 
(chapter 24) turns out to be little more than a summary of the stages by 
which the Russian boundaries were pushed forward in the regions be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

There is a distressing abundance of misprints and misspellings. 
E. Mosery 
Cornell University, January 1941 
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Problems of the Pacific, 1939. Edited by Kate Mitchell and W. L. Holland. Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. New York. 1940. pp. 299. $3.50. 


Inner Asian Frontiers of China. By Owen Lattimore. American Geographical Socien 
(Research Series No. 21). Also New York: Oxford University Press. 1940. pp. 585 
$4.00. 


Mongol Journeys. By Owen Lattimore. New York. Doubleday, Doran. 1951, Dp 
324. $4.00. ‘ 

The Maori People Today. Edited by 1. L. G. Sutherland. With a Foreword by Peter 
H. Buck. New York: Oxford University Press. 1940. pp. xiii + 499. $4.00. 


The United States and Japan’s New Order. By William C. Johnstone. With an Ip. 
troduction by Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell, U. S. Navy (Retired). New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1941. pp. 408. $3.00. 


A French View of the Netherlands Indies. By G. H. Bousquet. Translated from 
the French by Philip E. Lilienthal. New York: Oxford University Press. 1941. pp. vii 
+ 133. $1.25. 


Canada Gets the News. By Carlton McNaught. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1940. 
pp. ix + 271. $3.50 (Can.) 


Labor Problems in the Pacific Mandates. By John A. Decker. With an Introduction 
by James T. Shotwell. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. Shanghai. 1940. Oxford University Press 
New York. 1940. pp. 246. $2.50. 


Agrarian China: Selected Source Material from Chinese Authors. Compiled and 
translated by the Research Staff of the I.P.R. Secretariat. With an Introduction by 
R. H. Tawney, Professor of Economic History, London School of Economics. Ke'ly & 
Walsh, Ltd. Shanghai. Ch. $6.00. Allen & Unwin. London. 125. 6d. University of 
Chicago Press. Chicago. $2.50. 


China and Some Phases of International Law. By L. Tung. With an Introduction }; 
Quincy Wright. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. Shanghai. 1940. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 1940. pp. 210. $2.25. 


Shanghai and Tientsin: With Special Reference to Foreign Interests. By F. C. Jones, 
Research Staff, Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press. Lon- 
don. 1939. American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. New York. Studies of the 
Pacific No. 5. (American edition includes Introduction by Harold M. Vinacke.) 1940 
pp. 182. $2.00. 


Industrial Capital and Chinese Peasants. By Chen Han-seng, assisted by Wong Yin- 
seng, Chang Hsi-chang and Huang Kuo-kao. With an Introduction by Karl August 
Wittfogel. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. Shanghai. 1939. pp. 97. $1.00. 


Pacific Islands Under Japanese Mandate. By T. Yanaihara, formerly Professor of 
Economics, Tokyo Imperial University. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. Shanghai. 1940. Oxford 
University Press. New York. 1940. pp. 312. $2.50. 


Fijian Frontier. By Laura Thompson. With an Introduction by B. Malinowski. 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Studies of the Pacific No. 4. 194° 
PP. 153. $2.00. 
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North Pacific Fisheries: With Special Reference to Alaska Salmon. By Homer 
F. Gregory and Kathleen Barnes. American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. New 
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